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USA  TODAY 
IS  PROUD  TO  BE 
AN  OFFICIAL  SPONSOR 
OF  THE  STATUE  OF  LIBERTY 
RESTORATION  PROJECT 


THE 

NATION'S  » 


The  1 985  Simmons-Scarborough  study  of  local  newspaper  readership  conducted  in  over  50  top 
markets,  found  the  Albany-Schenectady-Troy  ADI  to  be  the  nation’s  *\  market  for  daily 
newspaper  readership.  Over  80%  of  our  aduit  popuiation  reads  a  daily  newspaper  on  an 
average  day. 


The  #  1  Market’s  #  1  Newspapers 

The  Times  Union  and  Knickerbocker  News  account  for  over 
half  of  all  metro  daily  newspaper  readers  and  nearly 
three  out  of  four  metro  Sunday  newspaper  readers 
In  the  nation’s  ^^1  daily  newspaper  readership  market. 


NOBODY  COVERS  NEW  YORK’S  CAPITAL  LIKE 

NEW  YORK’S  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 


TIMES  UNION 

Mornings  and  Sunday 


Knickerbocker  News 

Evenings 


HEARS!  NEWSPAPERS 


That’s  the  acid  test,  isn’t  it? The 
ultimate  “worth”  question. 
What  else  is  a  free  press  for, 

finally? 

At  our  request,  Gallup  pollsters 
recently  put  that  question  to  a  national 
sample  of  American  citizens.  It  was 
part  of  a  comprehensive  investigation 
of  public  attitudes  toward  the  press. 
And  the  answer  was  a  heartening  “yes!’ 
54%  thought  a  free  press  strength¬ 
ened  democracy;  23%  thought  it  hurt 
democracy;  13%  said  neither;  and  10% 
didn’t  know. 

Among  people  wlio  knew  a  lot  about 
the  press,  58%  thought  it  strengthened 
democracy;  22%  thought  it  hurt;  l6% 
said  neither;  and  4%  didn’t  know. 

Also  heartening,  those  who  said  a 
free  press  strengthened  democracy 
were  as  likely  to  be  youthful  Demo¬ 
cratic  women  as  venerable  Republican 
men. 

People  from  all  social  and  political 
groups  responded  affirmatively.  They 
disagreed  on  lots  of  press  issues,  but  not 
on  this  one. 

What  do  you  think? 

The  primary  purpose  of  our  investi¬ 


current  “500!’  In  terms  of  net  income, 
we’re  70th. 

Times  Mirror  Newspapers: 

Los  Angeles  Times;  Newsday;  Dallas 
Times  Herald;  The  Denver  Post;  The 
Hartford  Courant;  The  Morning  Call 
(Allentown,  PA);  The  Stamford  Advocate 
and  Greenwich  Time  (Connecticut). 

Times  Mirror  Magazines: 

Popular  Science;  Outdoor  Life;  Golf 
M^azine;  Ski  Magazine;  The  Sporting 
News;  National  Journal. 

Times  Mirror  TV  Stations: 

KDFW,  Dallas;  KTBC,  Austin;  KTVl, 

St.  Louis;  WVTM,  Birmingham  (AL). 

Times  Mirror  Cable: 

Fifty  cable  TV  systems  serve  300 
communities  in  15  northeastern, 
western  and  southwestern  states. 

Times  Mirror  Publishing: 

Matthew  Bender  &  Co.,  law  books; 
C.V.  Mosby,  medical  and  college  pub¬ 
lishers;  Year  Book  Medical  Publishers, 
medical  publications;  Harry  N.  Abrams, 
art  books;  Mirror  Systems,  computer 
software;  Learning  International, 
training  programs;  jeppesen  Sanderson, 
flight  information  and  training. 


gation  —  and  the  ads  and  Times  Mirror 
Forums  that  discuss  it— is  to  learn  more 
about  how  people  like  you  see  our 
business. 

To  that  end,  we’d  like  to  learn  your 
views  of  press  issues,  especially  your 
opinion  about  a  free  press’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  democracy. 

Please  send  them  to  our  chairman, 
Robert  Erburu,  Times  Mirror,  Times 
Mirror  Square,  Suite  100,  Los  Angeles, 
CA  90053. 

He’s  also  the  person  to  write  for 
a  summary  of  our  investigation  or  our 
new  annual  report.  Or  you  can  call 
our  public  affairs  people  at  (213) 
972-3946. 

Who  we  are 

We  own  the  media  properties  to 
your  right.  In  terms  of  sales,  we  rank 
135th  among  Fortune  magazine’s 


Times  Mirror 

We’re  interested  in  what  you  think. 
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Renters 


JUNE 

21- 25— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Operations  Manage¬ 

ment  Ckjnference  and  Exposition,  Georgia  World  Conference  and 
Exposition,  Georgia  World  Congress  Center,  Atlanta. 

22- 25— Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Annual  Conference, 

Marriott  Mark  Resort,  Vail,  Colo. 

22-26— Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Drake 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

24-28— National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

26-28 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Johnson  City. 
26-29— Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors,  National  Conference,  A  Jour¬ 
nalist’s  Guide  to  Documents  and  Techniques,  Portland  Marriott, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

29-7/1 — NENAEA,  Summer  Convention,  Red  Jacket  Inn,  North  Conway,  N.H. 
29-7/2— International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Conference,  Westin 
Hotel,  Seattle. 


8-13— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Annual  Convention  and 
Education  Days,  MGM  Grand  Hotel,  Reno. 

10- 12— Arkansas  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Hot  Springs. 

11- 12— Virginia  Press  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Virginia  Beach. 
15-17— Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Summer  Meeting,  Lake  Lawn 

Lodge. 

17-19— Idaho  Newspaper  Association,  North  Shore  Resort,  Lake  Coeur 
d'Alene. 

17-19— Joint  Summer  Conference  PNTA,  Ohio  Newspaper  Assoc.  &  W. 

Virginia  Press  Assoc.,  Sheraton  Lakeview,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
17-19— News  Mix  '86,  Northwest  Newspaper  Gathering  &  Trade  Fair,  Coeur 
d’Alene  Resort,  Idaho. 

17- 20— South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Summer  Meeting,  Hilton  Head 

Island. 

18- 20— Alabama  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Gulf  State  Park, 

Gulf  Shores. 

20-27— First  Annual  Music  Critics  and  Editors  Institute,  Co-sponsored  by 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Boulder  Daily  Camera,  University  of 
Colorado,  and  the  Colorado  Music  Festival,  Boulder,  Co. 

24-27— North  Carolina  Press  Assocation,  Annual  Convention,  Grove  Park 
Inn,  Asheville. 

27-30— International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Summer  Meeting,  Hyatt  Regency,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


AUGUST 

10*14 — National  Advertising  Co-operative  Network,  Semi-Annual  Meeting 
and  Sales  Seminar,  Old  Town  Holiday  Inn,  Alexandria,  Va. 
21-23— West  Virginia  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Sheraton  Mar- 
tinsburg  Inn,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

SeminarsIWorkshopsIClinics 


6-9— American  Press  Institute,  Regional  Workshop  for  Reporters,  Harley 
Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

6-9— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Newspaper  Design/Graph¬ 
ics  for  Lifestyle  Editors,  St.  Petersburg. 

13-16 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Women’s/Lifestyle/Leisure  Sections, 
Atlanta  Joumal/Constitution. 

16-19— National  Association  of  Printers  &  Lithographers,  Practical  Computer 
Applications  for  Managing  the  Printing  Plant,  Rochester  Hilton  and 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

18-20 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Editing  the  Smaller  Daily  Newspa¬ 
per,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

20-23 — American  Press  Institute,  Regional  Workshop  for  Reporters,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Marriott,  Monroeville,  Pa. 
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REPORTING 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

“Our  goal  is  not  only  to  get  the  news 
first,  but  to  explain  it  best.’’ 

—  Christopher  Hanson,  national  Security  Correspondent  in  Washingtoi 

Nearly  200  report¬ 
ers,  editors  and 
photographers 
spread  across  the 
United  States  pro¬ 
duce  The  Reuter 
News  Report  and 
The  Reuter  News 
Pictures  Service  — 
designed  to  fill  the 
needs  of  American 
newspapers  for  fast 
and  accurate  break¬ 
ing  news  coverage 
as  well  as  quick 
explanation  and 
analysis. 

These  Reuter  jour¬ 
nalists  are  of  many 
nationalities  —  al¬ 
though  the  majority 
are  American  —  and 
from  diverse  back¬ 
grounds.  But  they 
have  a  common  pur¬ 
pose:  to  uphold  the 
Reuter  commitment 
to  excellence  in  news. 


Peter  Tordey,  Financial  Editor  in  Charge  in  Washington: 

**Three  years  in  Washington  —  the  news  capital 
of  the  world  —  has  been  one  of  the  best  assignments 
a  reporter  could  hope  for. 

“My  work  ranges  from  unravelling  the  often 
complex  statements  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  to  keeping  abreast  of  the  fast-paced  world 
initiatives  of  Treasury  Secretary  James  Baker. 

“Our  aim  is  not  only  to  supply  subscribers  with 
comprehensive  coverage  of  breaking  news  from 
Washington  agencies,  but  to  provide  the  inside  story 
and  uncover  economic  policy  while  it  is  in  the 
making.’’ 
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!•  San  Frisco 


KansssCitym 


Matt  Spetalnick,  Miami  Correspondent 

base  is  in  the  heart  of 
Miami’s  booming  financial  dis- 
trict;  from  there  I  monitor  news 
over  a  broad  band  of  the  south- 
-  gagj-  and  parts  of  the  Caribbean. 

..  Spot  news  like  a  bloody  FBI 

/  shootout,  general  features  on 
stories  like  the ‘Miami  Vice’ phe¬ 
nomenon,  and  business  analyses  such  as  the  sale  of 
Eastern  Airlines  can  all  be  part  of  a  day’s  work.  A 
network  of  experienced  stringers  provides  a  steady 
flow  of  stories  from  wherever  the  news  is.  And 
when  a  big  story  breaks  a  Reuter  correspondent  is 
quickly  on  the  scene.^^ 


9  Los  Angeles 


Ron  Clarke,  “ 

West  Coast  Bureau  Chief 
in  Los  Angeles: 

^^This  area  is  packed  with  'Wk 

action  and  human  interest  sto-  flu 

ries.  Everything  from  space  ^ 

flights  to  erupting  volcanoes  to  . 
film  stars  weeping  in  divorce 
courts,  a  guru  who  had  90  Roils 
Royce  cars  and  a  ‘Night  Stalker’  ^P|r 
scaring  California  —  it  all  hap- 
pens  here. 

“These  are  stories  people  want  to  read,  not  feel 
they  ought  to  read.  The  region  is  contradictory  — 
the  biggest  congregation  of  Nobel  Piize  winners  in 
the  United  States,  a  center  of  business  and  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  home  of  illegal,  mind-bending 
‘designer  drugs,’  and  of  a  man  in  a  divorce  battle 
who  is  seeking  visiting  rights  to  his  two  pianos. 
There  is  always  something  that  is  crying  out  to  be 
written  about.  And  we  write  it.^^ 

Christopher  Hanson, 

National  Security  Correspondent  in  Washington: 

^^When  a  major  event  breaks  in  Washmgton, 
Reuters  asks  ‘What  does  it  mean?  Why  is  it 
important?  What  happens  next?’  Our  goal  is  to  get 
the  news  first,  then  explain  it  best  —  and  quickly. 

“My  main  task  is  to  handle  news  analysis  on 
^foreign  and  military  affairs.  When  U.S.  jets  struck 
Libya,  for  instance,  we  prepared  an  article 

during  that  very  news  cycle  exploring  how 
Reagan,  adding  teeth  to  his  anti-terrorist 
rhetoric,  had  raised  risks  of  further  terror 
attacks  and  U.S.  repnsals. 

I  “News  analysis  is  professionally  re- 
/  \  warding  but  it’s  much  more  than  that. 

'  K  “Our  aim  is  to  add  depth  to  traditional 

A  y  i  wire  service  coverage,  giving  newspaper 
1  editors  and  readers  something  extra.^^ 


Arthur  Spiegelman,  Chief  Correspondent  in  New  York; 

’m  a  native  New  Yorker, 
although  I  joined  Reuters  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  19^.  After  a  long  stint 
there,  I  now  am  chief  New  York 

“Reporting  New  York  for  a 
national  and  international  au- 
5  .  dience  means  having  a  constant 
overview  of  what  is  the  most  exhilarating  —  and 
sometimes  infuriating  —  city  in  the  world,  with  an 
active  theater,  book  and  celebrity  scene,  as  well  as 
social  problems  on  a  huge  scale.  For  example,  a 
difficult  recent  assignment  has  been  charting  the 
spread  of  AIDS  in  the  city’s  heroin  addict  population. 
I’ll  never  forget  the  dying  24-year-old  I  met  in  a 
shabby  hotel,  within  sight  of  the  bright  lights  of 
Broadway.^^ 


Catherine  Arnst,  New  England  Correspondent  in  Boston: 

«I  have  covered  a  broad  range  of  stories,  I 
from  the  Von  Bulow  attempted  murder  trial  to 
Soviet  dissident  Yelena  Bonner’s  visit  to 
America,  to  the  race  by  Harvard  re- 
searchers  to  discover  the  secret  of  AIDS.  V 

“An  ongoing  story  in  this  region  — 
with  implications  for  the  nation  —  is  .  v, 
technology.  Using  Massachusetts’  y  jt' 
booming  high  tech  industry  as  a  valu- 
able  resource,  I  write  a  weekly  col- 
umn  on  the  latest  developments 
in  computers,  telecommunications  and^^^^H| 
biotechnology  and  their  implications  for^^l^P 
all  of  our  lives.^^ 


Reuters.  Our  commitment  is  to  Excellence  in  News. 


For  more  information  call  John  DePrez  (212)  603-3572  or  Mary  Ellen  Haskett  (212)  603-3571  Reuters  U  S  Inc,  1700  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10019 


Editorial  workshop 


Selling  Your  Paper? 

Put  your  ad  in  the  pages  of  E&R  where  it 
will  reach  more  and  better  prospects.  If 
you're  shopping  for  a  newspaper,  look  in 
the  pages  of  E&P — for  dailies,  weeklies, 
biweeklies,  tabloids,  shoppers,  news¬ 
paper  groups... 


Classified 


Rates  and  order  form  in  Classified  sec¬ 
tion.  All  mail  and  calls  go  to:  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER,  11  West  19th  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y  10011,  212  675-4380. 

When  you  need  Classified, 
we're  here — every  week! 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


The  Food  of  Fools  No.  625 

Ask  the  man  on  the  street,  or  the  one  in  the  office,  to 
define  flattery  and  he  will  no  doubt  tell  you  that  it  is 
insincere  praise.  And  he  will  be  right;  the  dictionaries  all 
give  this  or  equivalent  definitions.  Excessiveness,  falsity, 
sycophancy  figure  in  every  one  except  that  some  dictio¬ 
naries  give  also,  for  the  verb,  “to  portray  favorably.” 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  aphorism,  “Imitation  is  the 
sincerest  form  of  flattery.”  This  is  the  current  version, 
though  the  originator  of  the  observation  (Charles  Caleb 
Colton,  1780-1832)  said  “Imitation  is  the  sincerest  of 
flattery.” 

The  observation,  however,  seems  to  be  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  We  do  not  take  it  to  mean  that  imitation  is  the 
sincerest  of  insincere  tributes,  but  that  it  is  the  sincerest  of 
honest  compliments.  The  truth  of  it  needs  no  demonstrat-  ! 
ing.  But  why,  we  may  wonder,  did  Colton  not  say  praise 
instead  of  flattery'!  Perhaps  flattery  meant  something  dif¬ 
ferent  in  his  day,  but  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  citing  , 

examples  going  back  to  Chaucer,  gives  no  such  indication . 

G.  B.  Shaw  said,  “What  really  flatters  a  man  is  that  you 
think  him  worth  flattering.”  This  would  apply  only  to  the 
man  who  does  not  deserve  it;  the  one  who  does  would 
reject  anything  that  smacked  of  falsity  and  would  lower  his 
opinion  of  the  flatterer.  j 

Wayward  Words 

Parenting, for  “acting  like  a  parent,”  is  a  neologism  | 
straight  from  the  mildewed  halls  of  sociology,  and  repug¬ 
nant  for  that  reason  alone.  Sentences  containing  it  should 
be  recast  to  substitute  parenthood,  being  a  parent.  i 
“Parenting  grows  more  difficult  every  day.”  Bringing  up 
children. 

The  American  Heritage  Dictionary  (Second  College 
Edition)  says  parent  as  a  verb  is  unacceptable  to  a  large  , 
majority  of  its  Usage  Panel. 

♦  *  * 

Sibling  has  made  considerable  headway  lately  from 
textbooks  into  general  discourse.  It  repairs  a  deficiency  in 
everyday  English,  which  lacks  a  word  for  “brother  or  j 
sister”  and  is  most  useful  in  the  plural.  It  still  bears  the 
taint  of  academe,  however,  and  can  hardly  be  considered  a 
popular,  widely  used  term.  German  has  geschwester,  ! 
which  means  the  same  thing  and  is  public  property. 

♦  *  * 

Hardly  should  be  used  with  care  since  it  has  two  mean-  ' 
ings  that  can  cause  confusion:  barely  (the  usual  sense)  and  | 
with  great  difficulty.  “The  security  of  his  home  had  been 
hardly  won.”  The  intended  meaning  here  was  “with  great  ; 
difficulty,  but  the  reader  could  easily  assume  the  meaning 
barely.” 

*  ♦  * 

Does  anyone  out  there  remember  a  syndicated  feature  | 
of  the  20s  and  30s  entitled  “Little  Benny’s  Notebook,”  by  j 
Lee  Pape?  It  was  a  kind  of  diary  aimed  at  kids,  and  it  ran 
on  the  page  with  the  comic  strips  in  the  paper  I  read.  One  . 
of  the  leading  characters  was  a  girl  dubbed  “The  Lost  Bag  j 
of  Tripe,”  for  reasons  that  had  evidently  been  expounded  ^ 

before  I  became  a  reader.  There  was  also  an  opposite 
number  to  this  feature,  available  to  competing  papers  — 
or  vice  versa  —  but  I  can  remember  neither  its  title  nor  its 
author. 
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Quality  and  commitment: 
The  best  in  foreign  coverage 


“What  happens  in  Mexico  City 
affects  what  happens  in  Dallas, 
what  happens  in  New  York,  and 
vice  versa,”  says  Soil  Sussman, 
news  editor  in  the  Mexico  City 
bureau  of  The  Associated  Press. 

“You  have  to  keep  that  double 
perspective  of  being  familiar  enough 
with  Mexico  and  Central  America  to 
understand  what’s  going  on  there  but 
to  not  lose  sight  of  what  people  in  the 
United  States  need  to  hear  about.” 

AP’s  reputation  for  a  commitment 
to  serious  international  reporting 
lured  Sussman  to  AP  eight  years 
ago.  A  Latin  America  specialist,  he 
has  spent  the  last  four  years 
reporting  about  that  region,  based 
in  Mexico. 


“What  we’re  not  doing  is  in-and- 
out  reporting;  we’re  not  popping  in 
for  a  day  or  two.  We’re  committed  to 
really  understanding  what’s  going 
on  and  to  being  everywhere.” 

Everywhere  means  AP  bases 
in  70  countries,  with  roving 
correspondents  extending  that 
reach.  AP’s  foreign  news  staffs  have 
a  mandate  to  bring  the  world  closer 
to  the  thousands  of  member 
newspapers  and  broadcasters  who 
own  AP. 

Like  Sussman,  the  2,850  people 
who  staff  AP’s  219  offices  around 


the  world  are  dedicated  to  giving 
these  members  the  highest  quality 
service  in  the  news  industry  — 
a  goal  that  is  a  continuing 
commitment  by  everyone  in  AP. 

“During  the  earthquake  last  year 
we  lost  our  bureau,  and  we  had  to 
cover  a  very  difficult  story  really  off 
the  cuff.  Everyone  in  the  AP  system 
cooperated.  We  had  help  from  LA 
and  from  Houston,  we  had 
incredible  support  from  the  New 
York  desks.  You  could  see  the 
quality,  capable  people  all  along 
the  line.” 


Ap 


Associated  Press 

Quality.  Ccxrimitment. 


GOSS 


Newspaper  Products 


THE  GOSS  MPCS:  OMLY  A 
ADVANCED  CDULD  DE  SO 


The  revolutionary  new 
Goss®  Modular  Press 
Control  System™ 

(MPCS) — integral  to  the 
latest  generation  of 
Headliner  Offset® 
presses — constitutes  a 
quantum  leap  forward  in 
newspaper  productivity. 

As  operationally  simple 
as  it  is  technologically 
sophisticated,  the  MPCS  provides 
new  capabilities  for  shorter  make- 
ready  and  reduced  waste  through  ' 
computerized  presetting  and  run¬ 
ning  adjustments. 

Redefining  user-friendliness,  a 
menu-driven,  touch-sensitive  work 
station  display  is  the  key  to  MPCS 
simplicity.  Following  a  fast  self-diag¬ 
nostic  precheck  of  system  software 
and  microprocessors,  the  MPCS 
uses  computer  intelligence  to  help 
the  operator  select,  preset  and  later 
adjust  press  functions  from  the 
quick-response  touch-screen  menu. 
Subsequent  color-coded  displays 
quickly  confirm  input,  progress  and 
function  achievement: — or  report 


By  simply  touching  the  MPCS 
work  station  display,  a  single 
opera  tor  can  preset  press 
functions.  The  productivity- 
programmed  central 
computer  takes  it  from  there. 


Onthemenu- 
driven,  touch- 

* '  -•  n  sensitive  display,  the 

, — - i  operator  begins  to 

, _ _  ■  set  the  press. 


_  I 

unattainable  commands  and 
describe  the  problem. 

Here's  what  this  unique  system 
means  to  you.  In  addition  to  fast 
makeready  and  greater  manpower 
efficiency,  the  flexible,  powerful 


MPCS  also  produces  significant 
materials  savings.  For  example,  ink¬ 
ing  values  are  defined  across  the 
web  based  on  stored  computer 
information.  Paper  is  similarly  con¬ 
served,  with  waste-reducing  adjust¬ 
ments  made  automatically  before 
any  paper  is  used.  There  is  no  waste¬ 
ful  guesswork  or  experimentation. 

MPCS  advantages  don't  end 
there.  The  system  allows  better  use 
of  pressroom  manpower — for 
example,  multiple  work  stations  on 
a  single  press  permit  input  by  more 
than  one  pressman  at  a  time.  The 
sequence  of  presetting  the  press 
closely  follows  pressroom  opera- 
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Headliner  Offset 


MFCS 


SYSTEM  SO 
SIMPLE. 


/r 


N:  ik 


The  new  Goss 
Modular  Press 
Control  System 
achieves  significant 
technological 
advancement 
for  the  newest 
Headliner  Offset 
presses  (a  four-color 
unit  is  shown). 


The  display  verifies  ink  zone 
settings. 


On  another  couple,  a  problem  is 
indicated  on  the  display. 


tions — for  example,  pages  can  be 
input  as  available  and  the  system 
automatically  presets  ink  zones  for 
each  page.  Other  MFCS  benefits: 
easier  circumferential  and  sidelay 
adjustments.  Running  adjustments 
by  plate  or  page.  Specially  designed 
diagnostic  features  for  checkout  and 
maintenance.  Library  of  impositions. 
Press  settings  for  a  frequently  used 
or  an  interrupted  job  can  be  saved 
and  recalled  at  the  operator's 
command. 

There  are  important  initial  econ¬ 
omies,  too.  With  the  building-block 
design  of  the  MFCS,  you  order  only 


what  you  currently  require.  The 
MFCS  has  assured  expandability 
to  grow  as  your  requirements  and 
press  operations  grow.  It  is  easily 
maintained  and  accommodates  a 
wide  range  of  peripherals. 

Perfected  through  more  than 
30  man-years  of  quality-assured 
development,  the  Goss  Modular 
Press  Control  System  makes  the 
Headliner  Offset  press  more  than 
ever  the  world's  pacesetter  for 
newspaper  productivity.  For 
more  details  on  MFCS  potential 
in  your  pressroom,  contact  ^ 
Goss  Newspaper  Products, 


mm 


Graphic  Systems  Division, 

Rockwell  International,  3100  South 
Central  Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  60650. 
-Or  phone  312-656-8600. 


Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Aerospace  /  Electronics  /  Automotive 
General  Industries /A-B  Industrial  Automation 
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Fighting  back 

The  Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tattler  won  $25,097  in  court  costs  and 
legal  fees  from  an  attorney  whose  libel  suit  against  the  newspaper 
had  been  dismissed  (E&P,  May  3,  page  12). 

The  Charleston  (W.  V a. )  Gazette  received  $12, 500  from  a  lawyer  to 
settle  a  counter  suit  brought  by  the  newspaper  in  1981  (E&P,  May  24, 
page  33). 

Two  attorneys  were  ordered  to  pay  more  than  $30,000  in  counsel 
fees  to  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner  and  its  insurer  after  they 
lost  a  lawsuit  against  the  newspaper  (E&P,  May  31,  page  20). 

We  have  reported  news  of  other  newspapers  and/or  their  staffers 
who  have  brought  countersuits  against  people  they  believe  have  sued 
them  frivolously  and  broadcasters  are  learning  to  use  the  technique. 
NBC-tv  recently  won  a  judgment  of  $202,000  in  a  countersuit  to  a 
libel  action  brought  by  Lyndon  H.  LaRouche  against  the  network  in 
1984. 

The  countersuit  is  catching  on  and  we  recommend  it  as  a  restraint 
against  nuisance  suits  just  as  we  did  editorially  in  E&P  Jan.  12, 1985: 

“There  is  a  way  for  media  to  protect  themselves  against  the  purely 
frivolous,  nuisance  suits  —  a  way  to  fight  back.  This  is  the  counter¬ 
suit  against  libel  plaintiffs  and  their  lawyers  for  meritless  libel  litiga¬ 
tion.  The  tactic  should  be  a  deterrent  in  some  of  these  instances. 

“The  Cincinnati  Post  has  just  won  an  important  countersuit 
against  a  libel  plaintiff  charging  abuse  of  process  in  an  attempt  to 
silence  the  newspaper.  The  technique  has  been  used  a  few  times  by 
the  Charleston  Gazette,  convincing  one  politician  to  drop  a 
threatened  libel  suit  and,  in  another  case,  after  a  libel  suit  had  been 
dismissed  by  a  judge,  filing  a  suit  to  have  the  unsuccessful  plaintiffs 
attorney  pay  the  newspaper’s  legal  fees. 

“There  may  be  some  editors  and  publishers  who  will  feel  such 
tactics  are  too  aggressive  and  beneath  their  dignity  and  who  would 
prefer  to  defend  themselves  in  each  instance  on  the  merits.  It  seems  to 
us  fighting  back  in  this  way  against  frivolous  charges  could  put  a  little 
chill  into  the  eagerness  of  those  who  may  feel  newspapers  are  fair 
game.” 


End  to  iiquor  ad  ban 

A  U.S.  District  Court  judge  in  Oklahoma  has  effectively  killed  the 
state  law  prohibiting  liquor  advertising.  As  predicted,  the  court 
found  the  law  unconstitutional,  arbitrary  and  capricious  because  it 
applied  the  ban  to  some  media  and  not  to  others.  The  state’s  attorney 
general’s  office  indicates  it  has  no  desire  to  appeal  the  decision.  The 
irrationality  of  trying  to  prohibit  the  publication  and  broadcasting  of 
advertising  within  a  state  while  the  same  advertising  was  free  to  be 
circulated  in  publications  and  broadcasts  coming  across  the  state’s 
borders  was  obvious. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


He  defends  use  of  youth  carriers 


As  if  the  news  concerning  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail’s  decision  to  replace 
their  3,400  carriers  with  580  adult  car¬ 
riers  wasn’t  disappointing  and  dis¬ 
heartening  enough,  their  circulation 
manager’s  comments  concerning 
youth  were  even  more  so. 

Perhaps  their  decision  was  the  best 
possible  one  for  a  newspaper  and  cir¬ 
culation  manager  who  feel  it’s  “hell” 
working  with  youth  carriers. 

The  Toronto  newspaper  seems  to 
have  directed  a  great  deal  of  confi¬ 
dence,  energy,  and  emphasis  toward 
their  new  adult  carrier  program.  I 
hope  they’ll  find  it  easier  “disciplin¬ 
ing”  adults  than  it  was  their  youth 
carriers. 

We  do  not  feel  that  it’s  an  end  of  an 
era.  In  fact,  we  will  carry  on  the  tradi- 

Touts  classified 

I  was  surprised  that  in  your  article 
“Meeting  the  Yellow  Pages’  chal¬ 
lenge,”  published  April  19,  1986,  no 
mention  was  made  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising. 

Even  more  disturbing  was  Edward 
Blackman’s  response  of  May  24, 
1986,  where  he  likewise  fails  to 
acknowledge  newspaper  classified 
advertising. 

Ironically,  not  only  is  classified  the 
scene  of  the  most  decisive  battles  be¬ 
tween  the  newspaper  industry  and  the 
yellow  pages,  classified  is  also  the 
medium  that  most  closely  resembles 
the  yellow  pages. 

Apparently  within  our  industry  — 
and  certainly  outside  of  our  indus¬ 
try  —  there  continues  to  be  a  broad 
misunderstanding  of  exactly  what 
newspaper  classified  is  all  about. 

Highly  interactive,  selective,  and 
flexible,  classified  advertising  is  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  a  news  medium  that  still 
leads  the  pack.  Unfortunately,  classi¬ 
fied  is  still  too  often  overlooked,  re¬ 
maining  a  widely  unappreciated  gem 
that  quietly  contributes  ever- 
increasing  dollars  to  newspaper  cof¬ 
fers. 

Mr.  Blackman  makes  many  good 
points  but,  perhaps  fortunately,  does 
not  realize  that  classified  is  a  very 
effective  form  of  directory  advertis¬ 
ing  that  is  eating  his  lunch  unnoticed. 

Patrick  J.  MacDonald 

(MacDonald  is  publisher  of  MacDon¬ 
ald  Classified  Service  based  in  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Ind.) 
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tion  of  the  little  merchant  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  We  believe  with  proper 
training  of  district  sales  managers,  we 
can  train  young  people  to  deliver 
routes  correctly. 

If  Mr.  Russio  thinks  that  his  service 
problems  are  going  to  be  reduced,  he 
must  keep  in  mind  that  with  larger 
routes,  he  will  find  larger  problems 
and  that  there  will  be  “bad  apples”  in 
the  adult  group  as  well.  In  fact,  some 
of  these  adult  carriers  may  be  the 
parents  of  the  “irresponsible”  kids 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  ridded 
themselves  of. 

We  hope  that  the  attitude  taken  by 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  will  not 
be  one  adopted  by  other  newspapers. 
Before  committing  to  such  a  program, 
they  should  take  a  strong  look  at  the 
amount  of  emphasis,  training  and 
supervision  they  have  given  their  dis¬ 
trict  sales  managers,  which  is  the  key 
to  successful  youth  carrier  manage¬ 
ment. 

We  believe  in  our  young  news  car- 

Short  takes 

She  can  be  herd  in  solos  and  duets 
with  MacColl  on  more  than  1(X)  rec¬ 
ords,  some  of  which  will  be  on  sale 
Sunday  at  the  barn.  —  Riverside 
Press-Enterprise . 

♦  *  ♦ 

Unlike  Frias,  who  suffered  cuts  and 
bruises  around  his  nose,  Chacon  went 
away  relatively  unscaved.  —  Chico 
Enterprise-Record. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

(Headline) 

State  execs  to 

see  Europe  waste  plants  —  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union. 


riers,  have  faith  in  young  people,  and 
enjoy  giving  them  an  opportunity  to 
earn  and  learn  through  managing  their 
own  independent  newspaper  route 
business. 

William  F.  Shannon 

(Shannon  is  circulation  director  of  the 
Janesville  (Wise.)  Gazette.) 


Too  many  editorials? 

Perhaps  the  trouble  with  editorials 
(April  19  E&P)  is  that  there  are  too 
many  of  them  and  that  they  appear 
every  day! 

They  oversaturate  the  readers,  who 
tend  to  merely  scan  them,  and  then 
quickly  turn  to  the  op  ed  page.  This 
plethora  of  editorials  also  tends  to 
confuse  readers,  who  are  not  sure 
whether  the  intent  is  to  inform  or  in¬ 
fluence. 

Time  was  when  an  editorial  would 
appear  on  Page  One  for  special  atten¬ 
tion.  The  now  defunct  Cleveland 
Press,  where  I  was  privileged  to  work 
during  the  days  of  the  late,  great  Louis 
B.  Seltzer,  would  feature  signed 
editorials  by  LBS  in  a  ruled  box. 
These  would  never  escape  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  readers,  who  did  not  always 
agree  with  the  content. 

Leonard  Matthews,  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  was  quoted  in  the 
May  20  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
with  remarks  he  made  at  the  group’s 
recent  convention  that  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  editorials:  “  .  .  .  much  of 
advertising  is  less  than  productive, 
most  of  it  is  like  wallpaper  on  the  wall 
of  our  minds.  We  don’t  even  notice 
it.” 


David  H.  Brown 


BKOKTHROUGHBrnfS 

What’s  New  in  Science,  Medicine  and  Technology 

Keep  your  readers  up  to  date  with  Breakthrough  Briefs,  a  timely, 
versatile  feature  of  short  takes  on  far-reaching  developments  that 
cbwigi  change  their  lives. 
yUAtC  Available  weekly. 

To  order  call  Chuck  Weiss  or  Dan  Barber  in  New  York,  800-972-3550  or 
212-645-3000/Bill  Hissinbotham  in  Ft.  Worth,  817-292-8165/ 

Paul  Finch  in  Los  Anseles,  213-852-1579. 

SPEOAL  ffAIlRES'S^KMl^^  SALES 

130  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y  10011 
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SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  — 

A  MARKET  ON  THE  MOVE. 

Greater  Springfield.  The  gateway  to  New  England. 

A  thriving  center  for  finance,  trade,  manufacturing  and 
retailing.  Long  known  as  a  "city  in  the  country.” 

Today  you'll  see  Springfield's  downtown  renaissance. 

With  new  construction  under  way.  Making  small  dreams 
big  ones.  Making  big  ideas  even  better. 

1986  marks  the  350th  anniversary  of  Springfield. 

Amidst  the  celebration  is  a  new  spirit.  A  rebirth.  A  city 
united  on  the  path  of  progress. 

Springfield  Newspapers  are  the  source  when  America's 
leading  marketers  want  to  stand  out  in  Western 
Massachusetts.  Because  with  one  simple  media  buy,  they 
reach  87  percent  of  all  adults  in  Greater  Springfield. 

The  Springfield  Newspapers  hit  home  —  to  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  marketplaces  in  New  England. 

So  when  you  want  to  be  seen  in  all  of  the  right  places 
and  by  all  of  the  right  people,  call  the  Springfield 
Newspapers  at  (413)  788-1108. 

Springfield  I>fewspapers 

Morning  Union  •  Evening  Daily  News  •  Sunday  Republican 


Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers. 
Source:  Belden  Continuing  Market  Study,  1984. 
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Inside  the  Post’s  Pelton  story 

Washington  Post  executive  editor  Ben  Bradiee  says  paper  knew  detaiis 
of  top  secret  info  eight  months  before  it  pubiished  story 


The  Washington  Post  knew  the 
details  of  top  secret  U.S.  intelligence 
gathering  capabilities  which  con¬ 
victed  spy  Ronald  Pelton  sold  to  the 
Soviets  as  early  as  September  1985, 
according  to  executive  editor  Benja¬ 
min  Bradiee. 

In  a  June  8  article  in  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  Sunday  Outlook  section,  Brad¬ 
iee  explained  the  editorial  process, 
including  numerous  meetings  over 
several  months  with  top-level  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  that  led  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  on  May  28  of  its  story  by  Bob 
Woodward  and  Patrick  Tyler  about 
the  communications  intelligence 
operation  that  Pelton  revealed  to  the 
Soviets. 

Earlier  in  May,  Central  Intelligence 
Director  William  J.  Casey  threatened 
the  Post  with  criminal  prosecution  if  it 
published  the  story,  and  President 
Reagan  had  telephoned  Katharine 
Graham,  chairman  of  the  Washington 
Post  Co.,  with  an  appeal  that  it  not  be 
published  on  national  security 
grounds. 

Bradiee  also  revealed  that  the  Post 
has  withheld  information  from  more 
than  a  dozen  stories  so  far  this  year 
because  of  national  security  con¬ 
cerns.  He  wrote  that  the  Post  could 
not  supply  a  list  of  the  withheld  infor¬ 
mation  “without  violating  the 
national  security  interests  that  led  me 
to  withhold  publication.” 

Bradiee  wrote  that  in  September 
1985  reporter  Bob  Woodward  came 
into  his  office  and  laid  out  every  detail 
of  the  intelligence  gathering  operation 
except  Pelton ’s  name. 

“Woodward  didn’t  have  Pelton’s 
name  because  no  American  knew  for 
sure  at  that  point  that  a  man  named 
Pelton  had  sold  this  intelligence  gold 
mine  to  the  Russians  five  years  ear¬ 
lier,”  Bradiee  stated. 

Without  knowledge  of  Pelton,  the 
Post  “had  no  knowledge  that  every 
detail  of  our  story  was  already  known 
to  the  Russians,”  Bradiee  explained. 


“We  thought  we  had  the  highest 
national  security  secret  any  of  us  had 
ever  heard.  There  was  never  any 
thought  given  to  publishing  any  of  this 
information.” 

Bradiee  wrote  that,  in  a  meeting 
with  publisher  Donald  E.  Graham,  he 
(Bradiee)  even  considered  telling 
President  Reagan  what  the  Post  had 
learned. 

“While  the  administration  was 
beating  the  press  upside  the  head  for 


run-of-the-mill  leaks,  truly  important 
national  security  information  was 
floating  around  town.” 

The  idea  of  seeking  a  meeting  with 
the  President  was  scrapped  because  it 
“would  inevitably  appear  as  too  self- 
serving  and  grandstanding,”  Bradiee 
stated. 

After  Pelton  was  arrested  on 
November  24,  the  Post  began  to  con¬ 
sider  running  the  story  with  informa¬ 
tion  on  what  he  had  sold  to  the 
Soviets. 

On  December  5,  1985,  Bradiee  and 
Post  managing  editor  Leonard  Dow- 
nie  met  with  Gen.  William  Odom, 
head  of  the  National  Security 
Agency,  and  two  of  his  staff  to  discuss 
the  information  the  Post  possessed. 

“We  said  we  felt  extremely  uncom¬ 
fortable  with  this  information,  but  we 
had  it,  the  Russians  had  it,  and  we 
asked  why  it  should  be  kept  from  the 
American  people.” 

Odom’s  reply,  according  to  Brad¬ 
iee,  was  that  information  was  still 
highly  sensitive  and  that  the  U.S.  still 
was  unsure  of  how  much  the  Soviets 
knew.  Odom  told  the  Post  editors  the 
U.S.  was  hoping  Pelton  would  plead 
guilty  and  avoid  a  public  trial  of  the 
evidence  against  him. 

What  followed  the  Odom  meeting 


was  five  months  of  meetings  with  cur¬ 
rent  and  former  government  officials 
as  the  Post  “tried  to  frame  a  story  that 
would  tell  the  American  people  what 
the  Russians  already  knew,  and  only 
what  they  already  knew. 

“We  were  determined  not  to  vio¬ 
late  the  legitimate  security  of  the 
nation,  but  we  were  equally  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  be  browbeaten  by  the 
administration.” 

At  many  of  these  meetings,  the  Post 


went  so  far  as  to  show  government 
officials  different  versions  of  the 
story,  Bradiee  said.  Each  time  the 
officials  invoked  national  security  in 
arguing  against  publications. 

The  Post’s  editors  were  convinced 
national  security  was  not  involved, 
but  they  were  “not  1  ,(X)0%  convinced 
that  the  Soviets  knew  every  detail”  of 
the  story,  “and  publication  was 
delayed.” 

It  was  at  a  May  1  breakfast  meeting 
to  show  Odom  the  “penultimate  ver¬ 
sion”  of  the  story  that  the  NS  A  chief 
for  the  first  time  mentioned  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  looking  into  prosecuting 
the  Post  if  it  published  the  Pelton 
story.  The  1950  law,  18  United  States 
Code  798,  makes  it  a  crime  punishable 
by  up  to  10  years  in  prison  and  a 
$10,000  fine  to  publish  any  classified 
information  about  devices  used  for 
communication  intelligence. 

The  next  day.  May  2,  Bradiee 
received  a  car-telephone  call  from 
CIA  director  Casey.  The  two  agreed 
to  meet  at  4  p.m.  at  the  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Club.  Casey  was  shown  the  story, 
Bradiee  related,  and  told  Bradiee  and 
managing  editor  Downie  that  he 
would  recommend  prosecution  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


Bradiee  also  revealed  that  the  Post  has  withheld 
information  from  more  than  a  dozen  stories  so  far  this 
year  because  of  nationai  security  concerns. 


Inside  the  Post 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


Post  if  it  published  the  story. 

Casey  told  Bradlee  that  the  CIA 
already  had  “five  absolutely  cold 
violations”  of  18  U.S.C.  798  by  the 
Post,  New  York  Times,  Washington 
Times,  Time  and  Newsweek. 

Nine  days  after  the  meeting  with 
Casey,  Katharine  Graham  received  a 
call  from  President  Reagan  who  told 
her  publishing  the  Pelton  story  would 
endanger  national  security. 

“That  was  the  last  red  light,” 
Bradlee  stated.  “The  Post  withheld 
the  story  one  last  time  and  started 
work  immediately  on  a  version  that 
removed  all  the  ‘wiring  diagram’ 
detail  of  the  intelligence  system,  all 
the  details  that  might  be  prohibited  by 
the  statute.” 

Bradlee  recounted  that  as  “a  cour¬ 
tesy”  to  President  Reagan,  the  Post 
contacted  press  secretary  Larry 
Speakes  on  May  27  that  it  was  going 
to  run  the  story  the  next  day,  without 
the  wiring  diagram  details  but  also 
“unread”  in  advance  “by  any  gov¬ 
ernment  official.” 

The  editor  noted  that  some  of  the 
deleted  details  were  later  disclosed  in 
testimony  at  Pelton’s  trial  “where  the 
government  laid  out  more  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  public  forum  about  its  most 
secret  intelligence  gathering  capabili¬ 
ties  than  at  any  time  since  World  War 
II.” 

The  same  day  the  story  appeared, 
Casey  told  the  Post  the  CIA  was 
studying  the  story  to  see  if  it  should  be 
referred  to  the  Justice  Department  for 
possible  prosecution. 

“And  there  the  matter  lay  until  a 
few  days  later,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Pelton  trial,  Casey  and  Odom  issued  a 
joint  statement  warning  the  press 
against  speculating  about  the  Pelton 
evidence,  implicitly  threatening 
prosecution  if  they  did,”  Bradlee 
said. 

“Warnings  against  speculation  are 
the  fabric  of  a  Pravda  editor’s  life. 
They  are  anathema  in  a  free  society, 
and  they  were  greeted  as  such  by  the 
American  press  on  this  occasion.” 

Bradlee  concluded  that  the  dispute 
with  the  Reagan  administration  over 
the  Pelton  story  was  typical  behavior 
of  a  government  under  stress. 


It’s  official  —  Vazquez  Rana,  Russo  are  the  new  owners  of  UPl 


By  James  E.  Roper 

With  a  down  payment  of  more  than 
$29  million  in  cash,  Mexican  newspa¬ 
per  publisher  Mario  Vazquez  Rana 
bought  control  of  United  I^ess  Inter¬ 
national  this  week  and  promised  to  try 


to  make  it  the  best  news  agency  in  the 
world. 

Employees  responded  with  cele¬ 
bration  and  relief. 

Judge  George  F.  Bason  Jr.  of  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  in  Washington, 


D.C.,  approved  the  sale  of  the  wire 
service  to  Vdzquez  and  his  10%  part¬ 
ner,  Houston  businessman  Joe 
Russo,  a  surprisingly  brief  408  days 
after  UPI  filed  for  protection  under 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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“In  moments  of  stress  between 
government  and  the  press  —  and 
these  moments  have  come  and  gone 
since  Thomas  Jefferson  —  the  gov¬ 
ernment  looks  for  ways  to  control  the 
press,  to  eliminate  or  minimize  the 
press  as  an  obstacle  in  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  policy,  or  the  solution  of 


problems. 

“In  these  moments,  especially,  the 
press  must  continue  its  mission  of 
publishing  information  that  it  —  and 
it  alone  —  determines  to  be  in  the 
public  interest  in  a  useful,  timely  and 
responsible  manner  —  serving  soci¬ 
ety,  not  government.” 
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Controlling  the  flow  of  news 

How  the  Reagan  administration  forces  media  to  use  anonymous  sources 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Growing  Reagan  administration 
efforts  to  control  information  have 
forced  capital  correspondents  to  rely 
increasingly  on  anonymous  sources, 
New  York  Times’  Washington  bureau 
chief  Bill  Kovach  told  California  edi¬ 
tors  recently. 

“We  understand  how  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  it  is  for  a  reader  to  see  those 
words  —  anonymous  source  — 
embedded  in  an  important  story,” 
Kovach  said.  “We  cringe  when  we 
write  or  edit  them  as  much  as  you  do 
when  you  read  them.  But  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  in  the  current  atmo¬ 
sphere,  there  is  no  way  we  can  do  the 
job  we  have  to  do  without  them.” 

Kovach,  who  spoke  at  a  conference 
of  the  California  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  in  Irvine,  asserted  that 
very  few  Washington,  D.C.  journal¬ 
ists  “don’t  understand  the  need  for 
anonymous  source  reporting.” 

Through  statements,  releases, 
photo  opportunities  and  speeches  to 
small,  select  groups.  President  Rea¬ 
gan  focuses  attention  where  he  wants 
it  and  away  from  issues  that  may  be 
politically  distasteful  or  embarrass¬ 
ing,  Kovach  stated. 

He  said  that  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  White  House  meetings  of  the  day 
is  held  at  8  a.m.,  when  it’s  decided 
which  stories  the  administration  will 
seek  to  influence. 

“During  this  meeting,”  he  added, 
“it  is  decided  who  will  speak  for  the 
administration  and  what  he  or  she  will 
say.  All  other  departments  are 
advised  not  to  talk  on  the  subject. 
From  this  meeting  until  the  end  of  the 
day  there  is  a  constant  and  carefully 
controlled  program  directed  by  the 
White  House  to  keep  public  attention 
—  through  the  press — focused  on  the 
few  issues  they  have  chosen  for  the 
agenda.  Questions  at  press  briefings 
on  other  subjects  are  simply 
ignored.” 

But  even  more  fundamental  than 
agenda  control,  according  to  Kovach, 
is  the  administration’s  long  list  of 
rules,  regulations  and  practices  aimed 
at  “closing  out  public  access  to  infor¬ 
mation  about  government.” 

Even  after  the  press  complained 
about  being  barred  from  the  Grenada 


invasion,  the  military  —  as  the  Gulf  of 
Sidra  operation  showed  —  still  has  no 
intention  of  including  the  media  at  the 
initiation  of  military  actions,  the 
bureau  chief  said. 

Kovach  also  cited  what  he  termed  a 
“radical  cutback”  in  the  number  of 
documents  published  by  each  govern¬ 
ment  department. 


Moreover,  he  said,  most  senior 
government  officials  will  agree  to  a 
press  interview  only  after  an  elabo¬ 
rate  written  request  outlining  the 
subject  matter.  Even  then,  Kovach 
continued,  a  department  press 
officer,  who  is  a  political  appointee, 
sits  in  on  the  interviews. 

The  Times  executive  also  noted  the 
recent  firing  of  a  State  Department 
employee  for  leaking  to  the  press, 
adding:  “It  was  said  he  had  leaked 
classified  and  highly  sensitive  govern¬ 
ment  information.  It  was  highly  clas¬ 
sified  —  almost  every  government 
paper  is  these  days  —  and  it  was  high¬ 
ly  sensitive,  if  you  consider  gov¬ 
ernmental  embarrassment  highly 
sensitive.” 

Kovach  said  the  leaked  information 
was  a  cable  from  a  Latin  American 
embassy  “filled  with  petty  gossip  on 
the  behavior  of  House  Speaker  Tip 
O’Neill.  There  was  no  national 
security  issue  here.  It  was  an  effort  to 
intimidate  anyone  considering  pass¬ 
ing  embarrassing  information  to  the 
press.” 

Kovach  maintained  that  the  need 
for  unattributed  reporting  enables  the 
journalist  to  separate  real  from 
manipulated  events  and  reveal  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two.  Some  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  will  not  allow  identi¬ 
fication  because  they  risk  being  fired 
or  isolated,  he  explained. 

Nevertheless,  Kovach  said.  Times 


reporters  are  instructed  to  object 
“forcefully  and  clearly”  when 
anonymity  is  first  raised. 

If  the  objection  fails,  he  related,  the 
reporter  decides  if  the  information  is 
important  enough  to  accept  on  an 
anonymous  basis  —  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  it  may  be  rejected  by  an 
editor. 


Kovach  said  the  policy  has  led  to 
the  Times' being  accused  of  grand- 
standing  by  colleagues.  He  recalled 
that  once  when  a  Times  reporter 
walked  out  of  a  briefing  after  declin¬ 
ing  it  on  background,  another 
reporter  called  out,  “Let’s  all  agree 
that  those  of  us  who  stay  won’t  tell 
him  what  was  said  in  here.” 

In  another  instance,  the  speaker 
recalled,  the  Times  decided  to  put  a 
briefing  with  former  National 
Security  Advisor  Robert  McFarlane 
on  the  record  when  it  was  learned  that 
a  Tass  correspondent  was  at  the 
briefing  and  that  Moscow  knew  that 
McFarlane  was  the  U.S.  government 
official  speaking  on  background. 

“We  found  it  indefensible  that  we 
were  being  asked  to  withhold  the 
same  information  from  the  American 
people,”  Kovach  said. 

Another  Times  rule,  he  disclosed, 
is  that  anonymous  sources  are  not 
allowed  to  attack  other  people. 

“Anonymous  pejorative  quotes  are 
forbidden  in  our  newspaper,” 
Kovach  stated.  “Like  everything 
else,  this  rule  is  sometimes  broken  but 
when  it  is  we  go  to  elaborate  lengths 
to  clear  the  matter  up  with  a  device  we 
call  editors’  notes.  These  are  not  cor¬ 
rections  of  factual  errors,  but  correc¬ 
tions  of  errors  of  judgment  that  creep 
into  the  paper  from  time  to  time  which 
we  feel  are  as  important  to  correct  as 
errors  of  fact.” 


Through  statements,  releases,  photo 
opportunities  and  speeches  to  small,  select  groups. 
President  Reagan  focuses  attention  where  he  wants 
it  and  away  from  issues  that  may  be  politically 
distasteful  or  embarrassing,  Kovach  stated. 
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Ingersoll  boasts,  Pulitzer  Co.  laughs 

Claims  his  chain  of  suburban  St.  Louis  weeklies  will  crush  the 
Post‘Dispatch;  P-D  execs  scoff  and  point  to  their  dominant  ad  image 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Ingersoll  Publication’s  chain  of 
suburban  weeklies  will  eventually 
crush  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and 
dominate  the  St.  Louis  newspaper 
market,  chairman  Ralph  Ingersoll  II 
declared  in  a  recent  speech. 

“We  are  in  an  end-game  struggle 
with  Pulitzer  (Publishing  Co.)  —  but 
we  are  winning,”  Ingersoll  said  in  a 
fiesty  speech  to  the  free  newspaper 
industry  group.  Suburban  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  America. 

“I  hope  (the  Post-Dispatch)  will 
prosper  as  a  sort  of  boutique  opera¬ 
tion,  one  that  will  serve  the  under¬ 
standable  need  for  a  local  daily  news¬ 
paper,”  Ingersoll  said. 

Ingersoll’ s  comments  were  greeted 
by  laughter  from  Post-Dispatch 
publisher  and  general  manager 
Nicholas  V.  Penniman  IV. 

“We’re  eating  him  alive  in  St. 
Louis.  I’m  looking  at  the  linage 
reports  and  we  are  eating  him  alive,” 
Penniman  said. 

Penniman  said  annual  linage  was  up 
92,625  inches  in  June,  an  8%  gain. 

“Classified  was  up  64,000  inches. 
That’s  a  16%  gain  —  that  classified  is 
coming  right  out  of  the  Suburban 
Journals,”  Penniman  said. 


“We’re  eating  him  alive 
in  St  Louis,  i’m  iooking 
at  the  image  reports  and 
we  are  eating  him  aiive,” 
Penniman  said. 


“St.  Louis  as  you  know  is  not  a 
growing  market  and  if  we’re  having 
<  increases  of  the  magnitude  we  have, 
'they’re  not  coming  out  of  radio  and 
tv,  our  studies  show.  The  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat  is  doing  about  what 
they  did  before,  so  it’s  coming  out  of 
the  suburbans,”  Penniman  said. 

Ingersoll  did  not  dwell  on  St.  Louis 
alone.  In  a  wider  challenge  to  paid- 
circulation  daily  newspapers,  he  lav¬ 
ishly  praised  the  free  weekly  indus¬ 
try.  He  recalled,  for  example,  a  con¬ 
versation  with  newspaper  researcher 
Ruth  Clark,  who  had  just  returned 


from  SNA’s  last  general  meeting. 

“She  came  back  and  wondered 
why  anyone  bothered  to  go  to  (the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association)  anymore.  I’ve  observed 
enough  here  to  wonder  the  same 
thing,”  he  said. 

Ingersoll,  whose  firm  owns  29  dai¬ 
lies  and  recently  purchased  the  two 
New  Haven,  Conn,  dailies  for  a 
reported  $200  million,  said  daily 
newspapers  are  not  an  efficient  adver¬ 
tising  buy  because  “we’ve  jacked  our 
rates  up  so  high  and  our  penetration 
has  declined.” 

Further,  he  said,  free  weeklies 
should  not  accept  the  common  argu¬ 
ment  that  paid  circulation  is  better 
read  than  free  circulation. 

“Paid  circulation  is  fortunate  if 
70%  of  its  readers  are  reading  it.  We 
have  better  readership  (at  the  Journal 
weeklies)  than  that.  We’ve  measured 
it  with  Simmons,”  Ingersoll  said. 

Ingersoll  also  argued  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  St.  Louis  suburban  week¬ 
lies  is  not  unique  to  that  city. 

Their  success  has,  however,  been 
singular. 

In  1984,  Princeton,  N.J. -based 
Ingersoll  bought  Suburban  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  Greater  St.  Louis  from  the 
Bick  and  Donnelly  families.  This 
chain  of  41  Journal  free  weeklies  and 
twice-weeklies  had  already  domi¬ 
nated  print  advertising  in  a  number  of 
retail  categories,  most  notably  groc¬ 
ery  ads. 

Under  Ingersoll,  the  papers  claim  a 
reach  of  nearly  900,000  households 
and  distribute  816,000  preprints  in  an 
exclusive  contract  with  K-Mart. 
Annual  revenue  is  up  to  $60  million 
from  $35  million  two  years  ago,  Inger¬ 
soll  said. 

Ingersoll  said  he  improved  the 
Journals’  position  by  boosting  local 
news,  increasing  promotional  efforts 
and  modernizing  production. 

Editorially,  Ingersoll  said,  “We  are 
intending  to  go  head  to  head  with  the 
Pulitzer  people  as  the  paper  of  record 
in  St.  Louis.” 

In  an  interview  after  the  speech, 
Ingersoll  said  he  had  increased  the 
news  hole  and  story  count,  concen¬ 
trating  on  hard  local  news. 

“We  discourage  soft  news  or  fea¬ 


tures.  We’ve  cut  back  a  lot  in  St. 
Louis  on  long-winded  pieces  on  coun¬ 
try  government,”  he  said. 

“We  think,  too,  that  it’s  important 
to  have  an  editorial  page  —  and  use  it 
aggressively.  We  have  many  editorial 
pages  and  many  different 
viewpoints,”  Ingersoll  said. 

Ad  sales  has  been  radically 
upgraded  from  the  “Neanderthal 
equipment”  used  two  years  ago,  he 
said. 

In  July,  for  example,  the  Journals 
will  install  an  IBM  38  mainframe  com¬ 
puter  with  custom  software  that 
Ingersoll  described  as  “to  my  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  the  most  sophisti¬ 
cated  software  at  any  newspaper  any¬ 
where.” 

Advertisers  can  now  buy  ads  in  any 
one  —  or  a  combination  —  of  the  41 
Journal  titles  and  receive  one  bill.  In 
addition,  the  system  allocates  rev¬ 
enues  from  the  sale  among  the  different 
newspapers. 

Classified  sales  has  also  been  dra¬ 
matically  overhauled.  With  the  new 
system,  Ingersoll  said,  a  sales  person 
can  identify,  by  a  customers’  zip 
code,  which  paper  or  papers  would  be 
the  most  efficient  buy. 


Editoriaiiy,  ingersoii 
said,  “We  are  intending 
to  go  head  to  head  with 
the  Puiitzer  peopie  as 
the  paper  of  record  in 
St  Louis.’’ 


“So  we  can  upsell  them  from  one 
paper  into  three  or  five  papers  as 
needed.  Our  expectation  is  we  can 
increase  operating  profit  by  $500,000 
a  month,”  Ingersoll  said. 

Combination  ad  sales  greatly 
strengthen  individual  titles,  said 
Ingersoll.  He  noted  that  the  chain’s 
strongest  masthead,  the  St.  Charles 
Journal,  generated  only  45%  of  its 
ROP  linage  with  its  own  staff. 

“Individually,  they  may  be  weak, 
but  together  they  stand  so  strongly 
that  the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  is  an 
endangered  species  today,”  he  said. 

(Continued  on  page  51) 
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The  News  comes  alive 

Hosted  by  ex-city  editor  Dick  Oiiver,  the  New  York  News’ 
daiiy  hour-iong  radio  news  program  is  approaching  its  2,000th  broadcast 


By  Joseph  Deitch 

Tie  loose,  cuffs  rolled  up,  the  astute 
and  affable  Dick  Oliver  lights  his  cigar 
for  the  third  time  in  ten  minutes  and 
swings  into  the  1,854th  broadcast  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News  Program. 

From  6  p.m.  to  7  p.m.,  over  the  past 
eight  years,  anchorman  Oliver  and 
from  10  to  12  News  reporters,  editors 
and  a  columnist  or  two  have  been 
giving  the  day’s  news  on  radio  station 
WOR  as  they  covered  and  wrote 
about  it  for  the  next  morning’s  paper. 
These  print  journalists  handle  their 
radio  segment  with  surprising  profes¬ 
sionalism. 

They  come  across  more  believably 
than  script-reading  newscasters  and 
those  reading  from  teleprompters 
because  their  delivery  is  extempora¬ 
neous,  enhanced  by  the  natural, 
idiosyncratic  speech  of  humans 
reporting  and  discussing  the  news 
with  an  equally  off-the-cuff  anchor¬ 
man. 

The  scripts  prepared  by  these 
newsgivers  are  their  stories  based  on 
their  own  legwork  and  writing.  They 
have  been  personally  part  of  — 
immersed  in  —  the  events  they  talk 
about  on  WOR. 

Judging  from  the  program’s  popu¬ 
larity,  listeners  may  think  that  it  ema¬ 
nates  from  a  sleek  and  spacious  studio 
with  glamorous  lighting,  velvety 
voices  in  the  air  and  even  more  vel¬ 
vety  carpeting  underfoot.  Hardly. 

The  broadcast  is  done  in  a  room 
about  the  size  of  a  couple  of  telephone 
booths  just  off  the  paper’s  city  room. 
Oliver,  the  News’  former  city  editor 
and  a  New  Y ork  newspaperman  in  the 
tradition  they  used  to  make  movies 
about,  sits  at  a  desk  with  basic  trans¬ 
mitting  equipment  on  it  and  a  kind  of 
loveseat  in  front  of  him  and  a  chair  at 
his  left.  The  equipment  is  hooked  into 
WOR  on  the  other  side  of  town. 

Oliver  and  his  producer.  Gray 
Bassnight,  a  WOR  employee,  begin 
consulting  about  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon.  Formal  preparation  begins 
at  4:30  p.m.,  when  Bassnight  and 
Oliver  hold  their  first  conference. 


(Deitch  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in 
New  Jersey.) 
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Dick  Oliver  is  the  host  of  the  New 
York  Doily  News  radio  news  program. 

“Hi,  Gray,  whatchya  got?”  Oliver 
asks  in  the  “studio”  as  he  is  handed 
lists  of  local  and  national  stories  for 
tomorrow’s  paper  and  the  reporters 
assigned  to  them.  A  selection  is  made, 
and  Bassnight  is  ready  for  his  main 
job  —  lining  up  the  “cast  of  charac¬ 
ters,”  as  he  and  Oliver  call  them,  for 
that  night’s  program. 


The  broadcast  is  done 
in  a  room  about  the  size 
of  a  coupie  of  teiephone 
booths  just  off  the 
paper’s  city  room. 


The  cast  is  scattered  around  the 
city  room,  many  still  at  work  on  sto¬ 
ries.  Lists  in  hand,  Bassnight  goes  to 
the  sources  for  each  story  and  asks 
these  reporters  and  editors  if  they  are 
available  for  the  broadcast.  They  may 
not  be  if  they  need  every  minute  to 
meet  print-side  deadlines. 

Not  counting  commercials,  the  pro¬ 
gram  runs  56  minutes,  40  for  news 
given  by  an  average  of  10  staffers. 
Bassnight  may  adapt  the  schedule  a 
bit  to  include  needed  stories. 


“If  I  get  you  on  in  the  first  20 
minutes,  could  you  do  it?”  he  asks 
James  Harney,  deep  in  a  local  story 
on  child  abuse  by  a  cult  in  the  borough 
of  Queens.  Harney  nods.  On  the  way 
to  another  reporter,  Bassnight  said 
that  a  print  story  may  not  work  on  the 
air  for  lack  of  time  to  give  it  the 
needed  depth. 

Don  Gentile  is  tapped  for  his  and 
Suzanne  Golubski’s  story  on  Mayor 
Koch  inviting  the  world  to  a  Big 
Apple  campout  during  the  city’s 
supercoloss^  July  4  Statue  of  Liberty 
weekend.  Gentile  tells  Bassnight  he  is 
available.  The  story’s  thrust  is  that 
visitors  who  cannot  get  hotel  space 
may  want  to  accept  the  mayor’s  invi¬ 
tation  to  camp  out  in  the  city’s  26,(X)0 
acres  of  parldand. 

Mayor  Koch,  who  is  said  to  be  an 
avid  listener  of  the  Daily  News  Pro¬ 
gram,  may  have  gotten  a  kick  out  of 
the  bantering  between  Oliver  and 
Gentile  when  they  created  images  of 
respectable  people  bedding  down  for 
the  night  in  Central  Park.  The  mayor 
gets  a  grassroots  outpouring  on  what 
the  people  think  of  him  and  his  agen¬ 
cies  almost  every  night  through  the 
listener  call-in  part  of  the  program. 

Bassnight  stopped  at  a  phone  to 
talk  to  Adam  Nagoumey  in  the  News’ 
Albany  bureau. 

“Can  you  be  on  for  your  insurance 
story  (on  limiting  jury  awards)  at 
6:10?” 

Nagoumey  agrees.  It  is  5:35.  Bass¬ 
night  heads  for  the  studio. 

“Where  are  we  now?”  Oliver  asks. 

“Everything  is  where  it  should 
be,”  Bassnight  says,  and  leaves  to 
distribute  copies  of  the  schedule  to 
participating  staff. 

Those  who  got  it  that  night  were 
John  Sims,  national  news;  Alex 
Michelini,  with  a  local  story  on  a 
woman  legally  upheld  for  not  paying 
rent  for  12  years;  Edward  Edelson, 
science  editor,  on  a  new  medication 
for  herpes;  Howard  Blatt  on  sports, 
George  Maksian,  on  radio-tv  news; 
and.  People  columnist  Tom  Poster. 

Can  all  these  reporters-news- 
casters  fit  into  a  king-sized  telephone 
booth,  including  Edelson,  well  over 
six  feet  tall,  and  the  rotund  Poster? 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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One  hell  of  a  news  town 

The  15  city-side  reporters  at  the  52,000  circuiation 
Stockton  (Caiif.)  Record  definiteiy  have  their  hands  fuii 


By  Margo  Freistadt 

As  the  opinion  page  editor  puts  it, 
“Yeah,  this  is  one  hell  of  a  news 
town.” 

In  the  past  two  years,  the  Record  in 
Stockton,  California,  has  chronicled: 

•  The  conviction  of  a  city  council¬ 
man  on  bribery  charges. 

•  The  trial  and  acquittal  of  a  mayor 
on  fraud  charges  involving  falsifled 
travel  vouchers.  The  mayor’s  defense 
said  he  had  falsified  vouchers  to  dis¬ 
guise  a  probe  of  City  Hall  drug  traf¬ 
ficking  and  corruption.  That  mayor 
carried  a  .38-caliber  revolver  in  an 
ankle  holster  in  response,  he  said,  to 
death  threats. 

•  Two  back-to-back  recall  elections 
against  City  Councilman  Mark  Steb- 
bins,  who  considers  himself  black. 
His  main  political  opponent,  a  black 
councilman  named  Ralph  White, 
called  Stebbins  “a  white  boy  with  a 
perm.”  White  said  that  Stebbins  had 
hoodwinked  the  predominantly  black 
constituency  by  posing  as  a  black. 

•  The  arrest  and  conviction  of  one 
of  the  town’s  major  developers  on 
charges  involving  sexual  activity  with 
boys  aged  13  to  16. 

The  German-born  developer 
pledged  assets  valued  at  $8.3  million, 
including  a  partnership  in  the  Stock- 
ton  Hilton,  as  bail.  He  subsequently 
fled  the  country,  amid  indications  that 
he  was  to  face  additional  pedophilia 
charges. 

The  assets  turned  out  to  be  very 
much  overvalued  when  they  became 
public  property.  And  a  Record  inves- 

(Freistadt  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in 
San  Francisco.) 


tigation  turned  up  evidence  that  the 
developer’s  sexual  activities  were 
known  to  police  six  years  before  his 
arrest. 

•  The  convoluted  tale  of  a 
homosexual  drifter  who  was  a  guest 
for  several  nights  at  the  home  of  a 
county  supervisor.  The  young  man 
stole  the  supervisor’s  county  car 
along  with  county  credit  cards  and 
keys  to  the  county  courthouse. 

The  drifter  was  arrested  400  mites 
away  in  a  severely  damaged  car  with  a 
suspected  homosexual  prostitute. 


“This  town  has  had 
enough  problems  to 
keep  a  dozen 
(investigative  reporters) 
busy  for  years.” 


The  young  man  plea  bargained  and 
got  150  days  in  the  county  jail.  On  his 
release  from  jail,  he  was  picked  up  by 
a  district  attorney’s  investigator, 
driven  to  San  Francisco  in  a  county 
vehicle  and  given  $250  cash. 

•  The  story  of  a  police  lieutenant,  a 
17-year  veteran,  who  wrote  an 
anonymous  letter  to  the  city  council 
and  the  Record.  The  letter  accused 
the  police  chief  of  hampering  investi¬ 
gation  into  sexual  exploitation  of  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  chief  found  the  letter’s  author, 
called  him  a  “malignancy”  in  the 
department  and  fired  him. 

The  city  civil  service  commission 
decided  the  policeman  should  be  rein¬ 
stated,  but  demoted  to  sergeant.  The 


civil  service  hearing  prompted  an 
investigation  by  the  Record.  That 
probe  turned  up  indications  that  the 
chief,  as  well  as  the  deputy  chief,  had 
known  of  possible  child  molesting  and 
hadn’t  notified  the  juvenile  sex  crime 
division  of  the  department. 

ifc  9|c 

The  15  city-side  reporters  at  the 
52,000-circulation  morning  paper 
definitely  have  their  hands  full.  Says 
one  reporter  who  has  worked  on  a 
number  of  stories  involving  the 
unseemly  use  or  out-and-out  misuse 
of  power,  “This  town  has  had  enough 
problems  to  keep  a  dozen  investiga¬ 
tive  reporters  busy  for  years.” 

That  reporter,  Richard  Hanner,  has 
been  at  the  paper  IVi  years.  He  and 
reporter  Barbara  Serrano  wrote  a 
series  called  “Power  and  Justice  in 
San  Joaquin  County”  that  summa¬ 
rized  a  number  of  on-going  city  and 
county  scenarios,  including  some  of 
those  listed  above.  The  series  won 
awards  from  the  San  Francisco  Press 
Club,  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  News  Executives  Coun¬ 
cil  of  California  and  Nevada. 

As  to  why  the  town  seems  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  new  scandal  every  month, 
Hanner  says,  “Part  of  the  reason 
might  be  that  it  is  a  wide-open  town, 
with  a  heritage  based  on  longshore¬ 
men,  miners  and  migrant  farmwork¬ 
ers.  There’s  a  lot  of  mix  there,  a  lot  of 
blending,  a  lot  of  frontier  spirit.” 

The  town  has  always  had  some¬ 
thing  of  a  wide-open  side.  Says  Dick 
Marsh,  the  opinion  page  editor,  who 
has  worked  at  the  Record  for  25 
years:  “Until  the  late  ’50s,  this  town 
had  one  of  the  worst  Skid  Rows 
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around.  There  were  brothels  around 
everywhere.  We  were  basically  a 
farm  labor  community.” 

The  town  of  170,000  is  a  deep-water 
port,  even  though  it  is  80  miles  inland 
from  San  Francisco.  The  Stockton 
deep-water  channel  allows  ocean¬ 
going  ships  to  come  directly  into  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  Central  Valley,  the  agricul¬ 
tural  heart  of  the  state,  to  load  pro¬ 
duce. 

In  the  last  few  decades,  the  town 
has  grown  tremendously  as  popula¬ 
tion  overflow  from  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  and  the  Sacramento  area 
settles  in  and  buys  homes. 

Marsh  says,  “The  town  is  sort  of 
like  a  teenager  now.  We’re  going 
through  some  serious  growing  pains. 
Now  we  have  a  more  mixed  econ¬ 
omy,  with  a  service  industry  and 
small  electronics  plants.” 

In  the  past,  says  Hanner,  Stockton 
government  has  been  “just  beyond 
the  shadow  of  the  Bay  Area  and  of 
Sacramento.  It  might  not  have 
received  as  much  vigilance  from  the 
press  as  some  of  those  other 
areas  .  .  .  .When  no  one’s  watching, 
it  might  be  a  little  easier  to  pull  off 
some  of  these  shenanigans.  .  .  . 
Stockton  was  a  machine-run  town. 
Power  was  concentrated  in  a  very  few 
hands.  And  those  who  had  it  maybe 
didn’t  tend  to  use  it  beneficially.” 

For  the  editorial  writer.  Marsh 
says,  a  problem  is  to  keep  things  in 
perspective. 

“When  you  have  a  mayor  con¬ 
victed  of  a  criminal  offense,  you  have 
to  point  out  that  the  whole  system 
isn’t  rotten,  it’s  just  that  this  guy  is  a 
crook.” 

While  working  on  the  “Power  and 
Justice”  series,  Hanner  and  Serrano 
found  that  Councilman  White  had 
been  convicted  on  a  number  of 
charges,  including  grand  theft,  while 
in  his  late  teens  and  early  20s.  White  is 
now  in  his  40s. 

The  story  also  described  several 
instances  in  which  White  has  used  his 
position  to  get  special  treatment  from 
police  and  prosecutors.  One  of  the 
instances  apparently  involved  using 
on-duty  city  policemen  to  guard 
White’s  convenience  store. 


While  the  reporters  were  working 
on  the  story,  the  city  attorney  told 
Hanner  that  it  was  illegal  for  him  to 
have  a  copy  of  White’s  “rap  sheet.” 
The  attorney  later  conceded  that  pos¬ 
session  of  the  information  was  not 
illegal.  But  he  told  the  Record’s 
lawyer  that  publication  of  the  arrest 
record  could  “give  rise”  to  legal 
action.  The  story  was  published  any¬ 
way. 

The  newspaper,  which  was 
founded  in  1895,  was  bought  by  Gan¬ 
nett  in  1977. 

In  the  last  few  years,  as  the  com¬ 
munity  has  grown,  the  paper’s  staff 
has  expanded. 

Hanner  says,  “For  a  long  time,  the 
paper  was  pretty  lean.  People  were 
run  ragged  just  covering  the  basics. 
Enterprising  reporting  that  leads  to 
revelation  and  critical  assessment 
wasn’t  done  so  much  in  the  past.” 

But  the  last  few  years,  he  says, 
“We’ve  got  more  bodies  here.  We’ve 
got  more  time,  more  bodies  to  go  after 
those  stories.” 

A  long-time  observer  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  scene  in  Stockton  agrees.  Richard 
Oliver  is  a  lawyer  for  California  Rural 
Legal  Assistance,  an  organization 
that  provides  legal  aid  for  low-income 
people. 

He  says:  “The  Record  has  changed 
a  lot  (in  the  last  10  years).  They’ve 
taken  on  some  really  controversial 
stuff .  .  .  .You  had  a  real  ‘throw-the- 
rascals-out’  election  in  November 
1985.  The  town  made  a  clean  sweep. 
It  was  a  very  anti-status-quo  vote. 


“We've  got  more  time, 
more  bodies  to  go  after 
those  stories.” 


And  I  think  the  Record  helped  set  the 
scene  for  that.  They  educated  the 
public.” 

And  educating  the  public  also  edu¬ 
cates  young  journalists.  Of  the  city’s 
affect  on  the  paper’s  employees. 
Marsh  says:  “I  think  it’s  a  healthy 
thing.  People  here  get  to  work  on 
stories  they  might  not  get  to  at  other 
papers.  You  don’t  have  recall  elec¬ 
tions  very  often  in  most  cities.  We  had 
two  in  one  year  here.” 

Marsh  believes  that  Stockton,  as  it 
grows  up,  is  developing  a  core  of 
informed  citizens. 

“The  city  council  meetings  are 
broadcast  on  television  here.  They 
get  higher  ratings  than  Monday  night 
football.  People  are  interested  in 
what’s  happening  in  Stockton.” 

And  some  of  the  most  interested 
people  are  at  the  Stockton  Record. 

Hanner  says,  “People  on  the 


Stockton  Record 


Grand  jury's  demand:  oust 
6  of  7  SUSD^trustees,  Xehos 
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paper,  especially  those  who  have 
worked  in  other  towns,  recognize  that 
this  place  is  a  trove.” 


Milo  Sutton 
wins  INPA’s 
‘Silver  Shovel’ 

Milo  Sutton,  regional  marketing 
services  administrator  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  was  awarded  the 
Silver  Shovel  at  a  banquet  during  the 
International  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  conference  in  Ft. 
Lauderdale. 

The  Silver  Shovel,  INPA’s  highest 
award,  has  been  presented  annually 
since  1949  as  recognition  for  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  association  and  for 
significant  contributions  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

Sutton  has  served  on  numerous 
INPA  committees  and  as  president  of 
the  association’s  Western  and  South¬ 
ern  regions.  He  is  currently  a  member 
of  the  INPA  board  of  directors. 

Also  at  the  conference,  three  new 
officers  and  six  new  directors  were 
elected  to  the  INPA. 

Caroline  John,  vice  president-cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal 
and  Constitution,  was  elected  to  a 
one-year  term  as  president,  succeed¬ 
ing  Scott  C.  Schurz,  publisher  of  the 
Herald-Telephone  and  Times-Mail  in 
Bloomington,  Indiana,  who  now  car¬ 
ries  the  title  of  immediate  past  presi¬ 
dent. 

David  C.  Teague,  marketing  direc¬ 
tor  for  T.  Bailey  Forman  Ltd.  of  Not¬ 
tingham,  England,  succeeds  John  as 
president-elect,  and  E.  Russeil  Don¬ 
nelly,  promotion  manager  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram  &  Gazette  in  Worcester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  was  elected  vice  president 
of  the  association. 

In  addition,  four  directors  were 
elected  to  three-year  terms,  two 
directors  were  elected  for  one-year 
terms  on  the  International  board  of 
directors  and  five  retiring  directors 
received  special  plaques  as  recogni¬ 
tion  of  their  service  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 
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Wesley  H.  Maurer  Sr. 
St  Ignace  News 
St  Ignace,  Michigan 


By  Tom  Riordan 

Wesley  H.  Maurer  Sr.  amazes  a  lot 
of  people. 

Now  88,  he  actively  edits  and 
publishes  the  St.  Ignace  News  in 
Michigan’s  Upper  Peninsula. 

His  weekly  boasts  a  circulation  of 
4,389  in  a  community  of  2,892  resi¬ 
dents  and  the  rural  areas  surrounding 
it. 

The  News  does  all  the  things  most 
community  papers  do.  Each  issue 
comes  packed  with  reports  on  gov¬ 
ernment,  police,  schools,  social  life 
and  columns  by  country  correspon¬ 
dents. 

Right  along  with  these  are  learned 
discourses  on  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  events.  These  articles  might  be 
by  Arthur!.  Schlesinger  Jr.  (the  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize-winning  historian);  Alden 
Meyer,  director  of  Environmental 
Actions  in  Washington;  Pat  Brown, 
former  governor  of  California  or  a 
host  of  other  national  figures. 

Most  are  personal  friends  of 
Maurer. 

A  reader  seldom  knows  what  to 
expect  when  he  picks  up  his  copy  of 
the  St.  Ignace  News. 

“We  don’t  hesitate  to  discuss  pro¬ 
found  scientific  or  philosophical  sub¬ 
jects,  things  usually  found  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  or  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,"  Maurer  says. 

He  reads  these  papers  daily,  plus 
three  or  four  others,  along  with  news 
magazines  and  some  obscure  monthly 
journals. 

When  he  spies  something  in  any  of 
these  which  he  feels  could  enlighten 
his  readers,  Maurer  reprints  the 
article  —  always  with  permission  and 
proper  credit. 

Finor  to  the  Reagan/Mondale  elec¬ 
tion,  Maurer  presented  to  his  audi¬ 
ence  a  scholarly  discussion  on  the 
“after  effects  of  the  presidential  elec¬ 
tion.” 

Four  national  figures  had  provided 
their  thoughts  on  this  topic  in  a  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Institute  for  National 
Strategy.  The  St.  Ignace  editor 


Riordan  spent  37  years  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  including  16  years  as  a 
“country”  editor. 


Wesley  Maurer  Sr. 


pounced  on  the  piece  and  decided  on 
a  reprint. 

Maurer  says  the  News  gave  a  short¬ 
ened  version.  That  is,  if  you  call  60 
column  inches  short. 

An  “editor’s  note”  by  Maurer  pre¬ 
pared  his  subscribers: 


“We  don’t  hesitate  to 
discuss  profound 
scientific  or 
phiiosophicai 
subjects ...” 


“The  authors  put  us  in  a  studious 
mood,  stripping  us  of  our  partisan 
sureness  and  disciplining  us  to  see  the 
political  scene  in  as  impersonal  terms 
as  possible.  Such  an  exercise,  it 
seems  to  me,  helps  to  cope  with  vic¬ 
tory  or  defeat,  for  in  either  case  we 
can’t  withdraw  from  our  responsibili¬ 
ties,  whether  in  majority  or  minor¬ 
ity.” 

Hey,  that  all  reads  like  something  a 
college  professor  might  write. 

And  that’s  exactly  what  Maurer 
was  for  45  years.  His  post  was  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  chairman  of 
the  journalism  department. 

Before  that  he  reported  for  and 


edited  the  Mexico  Ledger  in  Missouri 
and  the  Athens  Messenger  in  Ohio. 

Maurer’s  entry  into  the  world  of 
country  editors  came  in  1957,  when 
he  was  60  years  old  and  entrenched  at 
Michigan. 

Maurer  had  developed  an  intern 
program  for  his  students.  The  lineup 
of  papers  included  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Toledo 
Blade,  Cleveland  Press,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  New  Orleans  Times-Pica- 
yune  and  Baltimore  Sun. 

But  what  about  community  news- 
papering,  the  weekly  field,  Maurer 
asked  himself? 

He  learned  that  the  summer-only 
weekly  Town  Crier  on  Michigan’s  his¬ 
toric  Mackinac  Island  was  for  sale. 
Maurer  proposed  to  his  boss  at  the 
university  that  UM  buy  the  Town 
Crier.  He’d  staff  it  with  student 
interns.  Maurer  got  an  OK  —  with  a 
twist.  He  was  told  to  purchase  the 
paper.  Later  the  university  would 
reimburse  him. 

The  deal  was  cut.  A  few  months 
later,  Michigan’s  administration  set 
some  new  procedures.  Maurer  was 
informed  the  school  would  not  buy 
the  paper  after  all. 

So  Prof.  Maurer  found  himself 
owner,  publisher  and  editor  of  a  tiny, 
15-week-a-year  tabloid.  On  his  own 
hook,  Maurer  decided  to  carry  out  the 
student  intern  program.  He’d  spent 
the  summer  on  Mackinac,  guiding  a 
student  staff. 

Maurer  continued  his  work  as 
chairman  of  the  Michigan  J-school 
another  10  years.  But  he  was  com¬ 
pletely  hooked  on  country  newspa- 
pering. 

In  1964,  Maurer  began  to  expand 
his  operations  in  northern  Michigan. 
He  purchased  the  Harbor  Spring 
Light. 

Maurer’s  son,  Wesley  Jr.,  who  has 
a  degree  in  natural  resources  from 
Michigan  State  University,  told  his 
dad  he’d  like  to  join  him. 

So  in  1970,  the  Maurers  picked  up 
the  Cedarville  Wave  in  the  UP. 

Two  years  later,  the  St.  Ignace 
News  went  on  the  market  and  the 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Los  Angeles  Times 
circulation  hits  new 
all-time  highs. 


Daily  circulation:  1,103,656 
Sunday  circulation:  1,368,105 

Atifleles  SItmes 

A  special  kind  of  journalism. 


ABC  Publisher’s  Statement  ending  March  31, 1966.  Figures  are  first  quarter  averages. 


INFE  inaugurates  newest  standard  billing  invoice 


Some  36  years  after  the  idea  was 
first  suggested,  International  News¬ 
paper  Financial  Executives  has 
developed  a  standard  advertising 
billing  invoice  that  appears  to  have 
wide-industry  acceptance. 

This  latest  proposed  form  is 
designed  to  meet  what  some  newspa¬ 
per  executives  say  is  a  growing 
demand  for  a  standardized  billing 
method  to  replace  the  1 ,700  different 
invoices  now  used  by  daily  newspa¬ 
pers. 

INFE  expects  that  this  latest  stan¬ 
dardized  billing  form  should  be  able  to 
win  the  kind  of  broad  newspaper  sup¬ 
port  that  the  Standard  Advertising 
Unit  has  achieved,  said  Don  Kearny, 
the  New  York  Times'  assistant  con¬ 
troller,  who  is  chairman  of  INFE’s 
advertising  liaison  committee. 

Kearny  said  the  new  standard 
advertising  invoice  has  been 
endorsed  in  principle  by  the  boards  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
and  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

“It  will,  in  effect,  remove  one  of  the 
frequently  referred-to  ‘hassle  ele- 


The  new  standard  ad  billing  invoice 
for  newspapers.  It  is  available  in  both 
a  vertical  version  (above)  and  a  hori¬ 
zontal  version.  Each  contains  the  same 
information. 

ments’  used  by  advertisers  as  an 
excuse  for  not  buying  newspapers,” 
Kearny  said. 


“Major  advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies  have  been  calling  for  some 
sort  of  billing  standardization  within 
the  newspaper  industry  for  many 
years.  There  is  a  genuine  concern  on 
the  part  (of  newspaper  ad  salespeo¬ 
ple)  that  if  newspaper  invoicing  is  not 
standardized  soon,  advertisers  will 
omit  newspapers  from  their  market¬ 
ing  plans  and  place  their  advertising  in 
other  media,”  Kearny  said. 

The  idea  of  an  industry-wide  billing 
form  was  first  proposed  in  1950,  but 
little  action  was  taken  on  it  until  1972 
when  a  group  of  several  advertisng 
and  newspaper  organizations 
attempted  to  develop  an  invoice. 

After  three  years  of  work,  that 
group  decided  an  industry-wide 
invoice  was  not  feasible,  but  it 
endorsed  26  essential  invoice  ele¬ 
ments. 

Those  elements  were  incorporated 
in  the  SAU  program  adopted  in  1984. 
The  SAI  (Standard  Advertising  In¬ 
voice)  concept  was  given  a  further 
push  last  year  by  the  creation  of  the 
joint  NAB-ANPA  “Future  of  Adver¬ 
tising”  committee. 


Need  to  fire  up  your 
community  about  arson? 

If  so,  maybe  we  can  help.  We  have  a  package  of  background 
information  and  questions  that  could  help  you  take  an  in-depth 
look  at  this  ever-growing  problem  and  how  it’s  affecting  your  com¬ 
munity.  We  also  can  provide  material  to  firefighters  and  law  en¬ 
forcement  people  that  will  help  them  identify  arson  and  effectively 
deal  with  those  who  commit  it.  For  a  closer  look  at  arson  and  how 
to  combat  it  in  your  town,  write  or  call  for  our  Arson  Awareness 
Kit.  Call:  309-766-2625  or  write: 


Media  Information  Service 
Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61701 
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KNT 

GIVES  YOU 


SPORTS 


Award-winning  writers  and  newspapers 

Top  sports  writers  like  David  Casstevens,  Ray  Didinger,  Frank  Dolson, 

Stan  Hochman,  Jerome  Holtzman,  Bill  Lyon,  Mike  Lupica,  Mike  Madden, 
Leigh  Montville,  Phil  Pepe,  Ed  Pope,  John  Schulian,  Blackie  Sherrod,  Bob 
Verdi  and  Mark  Whicker  are  among  the  more  than  30  leading  sports 
columnists  filing  each  week  for  KNT.  Plus,  daily  reports  from  the  sports 
staffs  of  outstanding  newspapers  including  seven  rated  among  the 
top  10  in  the  prestigious  Associated  Press  Sports  Editors  Competition  — 

The  Dallas  Morning  News,  Chicago  Tribune,  The  Boston  Globe, 

The  Miami  Herald,  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  The  Orlando  Sentinel 
and  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News. 

.  .  .  And  a  wider  breadth  of  coverage 

Each  week  KNT  delivers  more  than  120  tightly  edited  stories,  providing 
coverage  from  sporting  events  around  the  world.  Whether  it's  the 
America's  Cup,  Wimbledon,  the  Super  Bowl  or  the  top  20 
collegiate  teams,  KNT  covers  it  all  every  day! 

To  put  KNT  to  work  in  your  newspaper,  call 
Walter  Mahoney  at  1-800-322-3068 

KNT 

YOU  CAN  USE  THE  BEST 

Chicago  Tribune  •  The  Boston  Globe  •  The  Miami  Herald  •  The  Orlando  Sentinel  •  The  Dallas  Morning  News  • 

New  York  Daily  News  •  San  Jose  Mercury  News  •  Philadelphia  Daily  News  •  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  •  Detroit  Free  Press 


SEE  US  AT  BOOTH 
#2135  AT  THE  A.N.P.A.  SHOW 


INNOVA  SYSTEM 


. ,/  •  Flying  Paster 
'd’iji'l  ■ '  Cohversiort 
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AMA  lifts  Miami  Heraid  biackout,  but  feud  continues 


story  written  by  Herald  medical 
writer  Steve  Sternberg  based  on  inter¬ 
views  with  an  AIDS  researcher.  The 
story  was  held  in  the  computer  sys¬ 
tem  for  several  weeks,  Sternberg  and 
Clifton  say,  and  appeared  April  8. 

As  it  happened,  that  was  just  two 
days  before  the  embargo  date  on  a 
JAMA  issue  containing  an  article  by 
the  AIDS  researcher.  Under  the 
JAMA  embargo  system,  publication 
of  news  based  on  the  magazine’s  arti¬ 
cles  is  embargoed  until  4:30  p.m.,  the 
day  before  its  Friday  cover  date. 

After  receiving  complaints  from  a 
tv  network  news  reporter,  JAMA  sci¬ 
ence  news  editor  James  Stacey 
dropped  the  Herald  from  all  mailings 
and  canceled  the  newspaper’s  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  AMA  publications, 
including  the  Journal,  which  it 
received  about  a  week  in  advance. 

For  its  part,  the  Herald  then  began 
to  make  a  point  of  getting  an  advance 
copy  of  the  magazine  and  running 
stories  several  days  before  the 
embargo  date. 

Last  week.  Dr.  James  S.  Todd,  the 
AMA’s  senior  deputy  executive  vice 
president,  called  editor  Clifton  and 
discussed  the  problem. 

“He  said  that  he  thought  this  had 
gone  on  long  enough,  basically,”  Clif¬ 
ton  said. 

Clifton  said  he  told  Todd  he  was 
“deeply  troubled”  by  JAMA’s  policy 
of  not  permitting  medical  researchers 
to  talk  about  developments  that  may 
be  reported  in  the  magazine.  Todd 
indicated  that  the  policy  was  not  so 
hard  and  fast,  Clifton  said. 

“We  don’t  want  our  researchers 
talking  to  anyone  beforehand,  but 
that’s  a  different  thing”  than  breaking 
the  magazine’s  embargo,  said  Stacey. 

The  Herald’s  Clifton  said  he  would 
wait  to  see  the  AMA  statement  before 
taking  any  further  action. 


Discount  offered 
to  unemployed 

The  Bakersfield  Californian  has 
begun  offering  monthly  subscriptions 
for  $3.50,  a  50%  discount  off  its  regu¬ 
lar  rate,  to  unemployed  subscribers. 

To  qualify  for  three  discount  cou¬ 
pons,  the  unemployed  subscribers 
must  provide  the  newspaper  with  a 
copy  of  their  unemployment  checks 
and  must  have  been  taking  delivery 
for  at  least  30  days. 

Unemployment  in  Kern  County,  an 
oil  and  agricultural  center,  has  been 
over  14%. 


’  INNOVA  lOd 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Stung  by  the  Miami  Herald’s 
continual  early  publication  of  news 
based  on  articles  from  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  physicians  group  has  put  the 
newspaper  back  on  its  mailing  list. 

But  the  feud  may  not  be  over. 

Doug  Clifton,  assistant  managing 
editor/metro,  said  he  wants  an  apol¬ 
ogy  for  an  AMA  news  release  that 
accused  the  newspaper  of  deliberate¬ 


ly  breaking  an  embargo  on  a  JAMA 
story. 

An  AMA  statement  prepared  for 
release  June  20,  however,  seems  to 
fall  far  short  of  that  demand. 

The  statement  reads  in  its  entirety: 
“The  Miami  Herald  has  been  restored 
to  AMA  mailing  lists.” 

“That’s  not  acceptable  to  me,” 
Clifton  said  in  a  telephone  interview. 
“What  I  want  is  ...  a  recognition 
that  we  didn’t  violate  the  embargo.” 

The  dispute  dates  back  to  an  April  8 


RETROFIT  A  FLYING  PASTER  INTO  EVERY  SEaiON  OF  ROLLSTAND 
FIELD  RETROFIT  WITH  MINIMAL  INTERRUPTION  OF  PRODUCTION 
INTEGRATED  AUTOMATIC  INFEED  MAINTAINS  CONSTANT  TENSION 
NO  COMPLEX  ELEaRONIC  CONTROLS 

IMPROVED  TRAVERSING  HOIST  PERMITS  INDEPENDENT  ROLL  LOADING-ANY  LEVEL,  ANY  TIME 
STACK  5  HIGH 

SPLICING  SPEEDS  UP  TO  1800  FPM 
WEB  WIDTHS  UP  TO  6S" 


J\LJ<LJUcOffPC?A  TK>N 
97  DUrquardt  Dr.,  wheeling.  IL  60090 


INNOVA  200 


ADVANCED  FEATURES  OF  INNOVA  100  IN  ITS  OWN  FREE  STANDING 
STACKABLE  STRUaURE,  USABLE  WITH  ANY  MANUFACTURERS 
PRESS,  HARRIS,  KING,  WEB  LEADER  .  .  . 
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ve 

readied  greater 
hei^tsl^ause 
wenave  deeper 
roots. 


Autologic's  roots  as  a 
pioneer  in  useful  technology 
go  way  back. 

In  1970,  we  installed  the 
first  APS-4  at  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times.  16  years  later,  almost 
100  APS-4's  are  still  in  opera¬ 
tion  and  going  strong. 

Then,  in  1975,  we  shipped 
two  APS-5  typesetters  to  the 
Dallas  Morning  News.  625  in¬ 
stallations  later,  the  APS-5  is 
Still  an  ever  popular  industry 
standard. 

In  1980,  the  first  APS- 
Micro  5  went  in  at  the  Hawaii 
Newspaper  Agency.  This  suc¬ 
cessful  product  has  now 
surpass^  serial  #1300,  and 
we're  still  counting. 

1985  marked  the  first 
installation  of  our  APPS-1 
Ftiginating  and  Photoimaging 
System  at  the  Morristown  Daily 
Record.  It's  now  in  full  news¬ 
paper  production. 

That  same  year,  we  made 
history  with  the  introduction 
of  our  revolutionary  APS-55 
Page  Image  Processor  technol¬ 
ogy  and  APS-6  Laser  Imager. 

Our  roots  as  an  innovator 
are  seciured  by  the  longevity 
of  our  products,  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  our  technology,  and 
the  strength  of  our  $400  mil¬ 
lion  parent  company.  Volt 
Information  Sdences.  In  fact. 
Volt  uses  Autologjc  equip¬ 
ment  in  many  of  its  divisions. 


We  want  you  to  know 
that  Autologic  will  always  be 
here  to  set  new  standards  and 
to  service  and  support  all  of 
your  needs:  from  established 
APS-5's  to  the  latest  Page 
Image  Processors. 

Join  our  evergrowing  list 
of  2,000  customers.  Contact 
Autologic's  Marketing 


Services  to  find  out  how  our 
technology  can  take  you  to 
new  heights. 

WAUTOLOGK 

A  Subsidiary  of  Volt 
Information  Sciences 
1050  Rancho  Cone  jo  Blvd. 
Newbury  Park,  CA  91320 
(805)  498-%ll 


Battling  coupon  fraud 

Miami  Heraid  heiped  break  up  coupon  fraud  operation 

charge  in  Miami,  said  62  people  were 
charged  in  South  Florida  with  state 
crimes  including  grand  theft,  scheme 
to  defraud,  attempted  scheme  to 
defraud,  conspiracy  and  violation  of 
racketeering-related  laws. 

More  than  100  people  were  charged 
in  South  Carolina,  New  York,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  another  unspecified  state. 

“This  operation  would  not  have 
been  discovered  and  broken  up  had  it 
not  been  for  the  Herald’s  initiative 
and  cooperation,”  said  John 
Schueler,  vice  president/circulation 
for  the  Miami  Herald  Publishing  Co. 

Four  independent  newspaper 
single-copy  distributors  were  among 
those  charged,  but  the  size  of  the 
fraud  operation  showed  that  “it  went 
far  beyond  coupons  left  over  or  not 
inserted  in  our  newspapers,”  said 
Schueler. 

Postal  inspectors  said  that  for  the 
past  several  years,  between  700  and 
800  retail  grocery  merchants  involved 
in  the  ring  had  defrauded  the  grocery 
industry  of  more  than  $186  million. 
(Continued  on  page  28) 

Check  out  the  batde 
at  the  died&out. 

There’s  a  battle  being  fought  at  the  1988,  plastic  may  account  for  50 
supermarket  checkout  counter  —  but  percent  of  the  annual  22  billion  sack 
the  combatants  aren’t  rival  soft  market. 

drinks  or  toothpastes.  Or  any  other  People  want  information  about  this 
grocery  product.  sometimes  controversial  change  — 

They’re  the  sacks  that  carry  it  all  and  now  it’s  available  from  the  Plastic 
home.  Grocery  Sack  Council  of  the  Flexible 

In  1980,  almost  all  the  gro-  — —  Packaging  Association, 
eery  bags  that  left  our  nation’s  For  your  media  kit,  write  or 

supermarkets  were  made  of  I  1  call:  Plastic  Grocery  Sack 

kraft  paper.  Today,  one  in  four  I  I  Council  of  the  Flexible  Packag- 

is  made  of  plastic.  That’s  a  big  Association,  1090  Vermont 

change  in  a  short  time.  I  I  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC 

And  there’s  more  to  come.  By  IhmmhJ  20005  (800)331-5652. 

PLASTIC  GROCERY  SACK  COUNCIL 

of  the  Flexible  Packaging  Association 


The  Miami  Herald  played  a  major 
role  in  helping  postal  inspectors  break 
up  what  they  described  as  the  largest 
coupon  fraud  operation  in  the  United 
States,  a  ring  they  said  had  been  doing 
$1  million  of  business  a  week  for  three 
years. 

Announcement  of  the  investigation 
followed  a  year-long  “sting”  opera¬ 
tion  in  which  undercover  postal 
inspectors  infiltrated  the  ring. 

One  of  the  ruses  used  by  postal 
officials,  with  the  cooperation  of  a 
legitimate  coupon  distributor  and 
manufacturers’  redemption  center, 
was  the  insertion  of  a  phony  bug- 
spray  coupon  into  three  South  Florida 
papers  to  help  trap  the  accused  crimi¬ 
nals. 

The  case  began  in  September  1983 
when  Dade  County  police  found  a 
truck  filled  with  newspaper  coupon 
inserts  and  narcotics.  The  Herald 
traced  the  truck  to  an  independent 
newspaper  distributor. 

Herald  security  personnel  began  an 
investigation  of  the  distributor  and 
notified  postal  inspectors. 


A  short  time  later  Herald  security 
developed  an  informant,  active  in 
fraudulent  coupon  redemption,  who 
gave  them  additional  insight  into  the 
scope  of  the  operation. 

Using  the  informant,  the  Herald 
began  a  surveillance  operation  which 
revealed  the  involvement  of  several 
independent  newspaper  distributors. 
Several  advertisers  in  the  grocery 
products  business  also  helped  in  the 
operation. 

Herald  security 
personnel  began  an 
investigation  of  the 
distributor  and  notified 
postal  inspectors. 

Herald  security  introduced  the 
informant  to  postal  agents,  who 
agreed  to  start  what  would  become 
“Operation  Clip.” 

Mark  Grey,  postal  inspector  in 
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WHATSBIACK 


ALL  OVER? 


A  newspaper  that 
needs  the  strike 
coverage  of 
Mutual  Insurance. 

A  lot  of  revenue  is  lost  when  a 
strike  hits  a  newspaper.  The  product 
isn’t  being  delivered.  Or  isn’t  being 
printed  at  all.  That’s  why  more  and 
more  ANPA-member  newspapers  are 
turning  to  The  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  of  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  for 
the  ptrotection  that  strike  insurance 
provides. 

A  strike  insurance  policy  from 


Mutual  covers  net  profits,  fixed 
charges,  and  ordinary  business 
expenses  in  the  event  of  a  full  or  partial 
strike,  to  keep  your  paper  in  the  black 
even  when  its  yellowing  on  the  dock. 
It  also  provides  for  extra  security  to 
protect  both  personnel  and  physical 
plant.  As  unionization  and  resistance 
to  automation  increase,  the  protection 
that  Mutual’s  strike  insurance  pro¬ 
vides  is  now  more  valuable  than  ever. 

Mutual  offers  strike  insurance 
only  once  a  year,  with  coverage 
effective  from  July  1st  through  June 
30th,  so  contact  Mutual  immediately 
to  qualify. 


The  Mutual 
Insumnce  Company  Of 
Hamilton,  BeTmum 

Providing  Protection 
For  The  Press 


RO.  Box  1179,  Hamilton  5,  Bermuda;  (809)  292-7633 
(Send  all  mail  via  OVERSEAS  AIRMAIL) 


LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Conn,  dailies 
countersue 
auto  dealer 

The  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register 
and  Journal-Courier  recently  filed  a 
countersuit  against  a  Branford  auto¬ 
mobile  dealer  and  his  attorney  fol¬ 
lowing  their  unsuccessful  libel  suit 
against  the  newspapers. 

The  newspapers  claimed  in  their 
suit  that  the  September  1984  libel 
action  by  Ronald  Baia  of  Branford 
and  his  lawyer,  Philip  Matthew  Hart, 
was  “without  probable  cause,  and 
with  a  malicious  intent  to  vex,  harass 
and  trouble”  the  newspapers. 

The  libel  suit  was  dismissed  in 
December  1985  after  Superior  Court 
Judge  Anthony  V.  DeMayo  ruled  that 
a  July  16, 1984,  report  in  the  Register 
was  substantially  true  and  “does  not 
appear  reasonably  capable  of  de¬ 
famatory  meaning. 

The  newspapers  are  seeking  attor¬ 
ney’s  fees  and  costs  of  defending  the 
libel  suit,  interest  and  costs  of  an 
unspecified  amount  in  damages. 

Appeals  court 
rejects  printers’ 
legal  action 

A  federal  appeals  court  recently 
rejected  an  appeal  to  reinstate  a  law¬ 
suit  by  89  printers  who  lost  their  jobs 
when  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press 
went  out  of  business  in  1982. 

The  6th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  upheld  the  decision  by  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Cleveland,  which 
dismissed  two  actions  by  the  printers. 

The  printers  had  sued  the  Ftess,  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  Cleve¬ 
land  Local  53  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  claiming  a  con¬ 
spiracy  between  Joseph  Cole,  former 
owner  of  the  Press,  and  officials  of 
Newhouse  Newspapers,  the  Plain 
Dealer’s  parent  company. 

The  printers  had  an  agreement  for 
lifetime  employment  with  both  of  the 
competing  Cleveland  newspapers. 
However,  the  agreement  would  not 
apply  to  printers  at  either  newspaper 
if  the  other  paper  went  out  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

Newhouse  refused  to  discuss  pur¬ 
chasing  any  part  of  the  Press  until 
after  it  closed.  The  Plain  Dealer  paid 
$20  million  for  the  Press  mailing  lists 
after  the  latter  newspaper  ceased 
publication. 

“When  the  Press  formally  ceased 


operations  in  June  of  1982,  its  obliga¬ 
tions  under  the  agreement  automati¬ 
cally  ceased  as  well,”  the  appeals 
court  said  in  its  written  opinion. 

A  federal  grand  jury  in  Cleveland  is 
still  investigating  possible  antitrust 
violations  related  to  the  closing  of  the 
Press,  according  to  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  spokesman  Mark  Sheehan  in 
Washington.  He  said  the  grand  jury 
began  its  work  in  the  fall  of  1984. 

Jury  upholds 
El  Paso  daily 
in  libel  case 

The  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times  did  not 
libel  a  former  city  mayor  or  a  real 
estate  developer  in  its  coverage  of  a 
1977  real  estate  deal,  a  jury  has 
decided. 

Ray  Salazar,  who  was  mayor  from 
1977-79,  and  developer  Joe  Foster 
had  sued  for  $50  million  in  damages, 
claiming  the  newspaper  and  former 
Mayor  Tom  Westfall,  also  named  in 
the  suit,  conspired  to  harm  their  repu¬ 
tations. 

But  after  four  hours  of  delibera¬ 
tions,  the  11  jurors  disagreed  and 
unanimously  voted  to  say  that  no  libel 
had  occurred. 

Foster’s  attorney,  Paul  Knisely  of 
Austin,  said  a  decision  on  an  appeal 
would  be  made  later. 

The  three-week  trial,  before  county 
Court-at-Law  Judge  Jack  Ferguson, 
was  the  second  in  the  libel  case.  A 
mistrial  was  declared  in  June  1985 
after  the  jury  failed  to  reach  a  verdict. 

Salazar  and  Foster  originally 
sought  $50  million,  but  that  was 
decreased  to  $36  million  near  the  end 
of  the  second  trial  without  explana¬ 
tion. 

The  suit  centered  on  several  arti¬ 
cles  and  one  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  Times  in  1979  and  1980.  The  arti¬ 
cles  dealt  with  a  transaction  between 
Foster  and  the  city  for  a  2.7-acre  tract 
of  land  downtown  where  City  Hall 
now  stands. 

Dismissal  of  libel 
suit  is  upheld 

A  judge’s  dismissal  of  a  libel  law¬ 
suit  filed  by  an  ex-aide  to  former  Rep. 
Henry  Helstoski  against  columnist 
Jack  Anderson  and  Parade  maga¬ 
zine’s  publisher  was  recently 
affirmed  by  a  New  Jersey  appeals 
court. 

In  a  3-0  decision,  the  Appellate 
Division  of  Superior  Court  agreed 


with  Superior  Court  Judge  Arthur  L. 
Troast’s  October  1984  ruling  that  the 
former  aide,  Albert  DeFalco,  had  pre¬ 
sented  insufficient  proof  upon  which 
the  jury  could  have  found  that  Ander¬ 
son  and  Parade  Publications  Inc.  had 
libeled  him. 

The  suit  stemmed  from  an  Aug.  7, 
1977,  cover  story  in  Parade.  The  arti¬ 
cle  written  by  Anderson  described  the 
relationship  between  racketeers  and 
government  officials. 

DeFalco,  60,  of  Rutherford,  was 
convicted  in  October  1975  on  federal 
charges  stemming  from  his  participa¬ 
tion  in  a  scheme  to  secure  illegal  pay¬ 
ments  from  illegal  aliens  in  Helsto- 
ski’s  congressional  district. 

Helstoski,  a  six-term  Democrat 
from  East  Rutherford,  was  defeated 
in  his  1976  re-election  bid  after  being 
indicted  on  charges  he  collected  fees 
from  illegal  aliens  in  return  for  intro¬ 
ducing  bills  in  Congress  to  delay  their 
deportation. 

He  denied  any  wrongdoing. 
Obstruction  of  justice  and  bribery- 
related  charges  were  dismissed  after 
Helstoski  claimed  it  was  unconstitu¬ 
tional  for  federal  prosecutors  to  pre¬ 
sent  material  on  speeches  or  debates 
in  Congress  as  evidence  for  a  grand 
jury  indictment. 

Libel  award 
Is  overturned 

A  judge  has  overturned  a  $266,840 
libel  award  to  a  former  Michigan  offi¬ 
cial  who  sued  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
over  a  series  of  articles  alleging  that 
he  helped  defraud  the  state  unem¬ 
ployment  agency. 

In  throwing  out  the  jury  award, 
Wayne  County  Circuit  Judge  Mar¬ 
ianne  Battani  ruled  that  Robert  Penn 
had  failed  to  prove  the  newspaper 
showed  a  reckless  disregard  for  the 
truth  in  running  the  1979  stories. 

At  the  time,  Penn  was  an  assistant 
to  the  Michigan  Employment  Se¬ 
curity  Commission  director.  The  arti¬ 
cles  alleged  that  Penn  helped  a  busi¬ 
ness  associate  and  the  associate’s  son 
defraud  the  agency  of  thousands  of 
dollars  by  filing  phony  benefit  claims. 

Penn  sued  in  1980,  claiming  a  Free 
Press  headline  and  article  published 
Jan.  15,  1979,  implied  that  he  know¬ 
ingly  helped  commit  and  cover  up  the 
fraud. 

The  jury  concluded  that  the  articles 
were  published  even  though  the 
newspaper  knew  they  were  false  or 
was  aware  they  were  probably  false 
and  seriously  doubted  their  truthful¬ 
ness. 
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JOURNALFLEX®  4-color  and  black  units  being  readied  for  delivery  to  the  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL 


By  now  the  reputations  of  Koenig  &  Bauer  and 

Windmoeller  &  Hoelscher  are  well  known  through¬ 
out  the  newspaper  market.  With  firsts,  like  the  largest 
U.S.  flexo  newspaper  press  order  -  (44)  couples 
at  the  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL, 
and  now  the  largest 

European  flexo  ^ 


European  flexo 
newspaper  press  order  - 
(104)  couples  at  the 
LONDON  DAILY  MAIL 


L!^ 

a™l 


The  process  of  flexo  ^ 
is  gaining  world-wide 

technical  superiority.  ^***^^^ 

Beyond  our  technology,  however,  is  an  organization 
ready  to  support  the  specific  needs  of  the  U.S.  newspaper 
press  market.  The  Flexo  Newspaper  Press  Group, 
headquartered  at  WfitH’s  North  American  facility  in 


Lincoln,  RI  is  the  focus  of  the  group’s  commitment  to 
the  U.S.  market.  There,  a  project  engineering  staff  along 
with  field  service  technicians  and  a  million  dollar  parts 
inventory,  are  only  a  few  of  the  commitments  that  the 
Flexo  Newspaper  Press  Group  has  made  to  the  U.S. 
market  so  far. 

With  over  50  years  of  experience  in  the  field 
,  of  flexography  and  with  several  million  dollars 
spent  on  the  research  and  development 
of  newspaper  flexography,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  Flexo  Newspaper  Press  Group 
is  leading  the  way  in  the  industry’s 
transition  to  flexography. 

For  your  free  brochure  and  samples  from  live  runs, 
call  or  write:  Andrew  Schipke,  Dir.  of  Sales/Mktg. 

Flexo  Newspaper  Press  Group 

A  Division  Of 

Windmoeller  &  Hoelscher  Corporation 
23  New  England  Way,  Uncoln,  RI  02865  (401)  333-2770 


WINDMOELLER  &  HOELSCHER 
CORPORATION 


In  The  Newspaper  Business 

Who  Makes  Your  Press^, 
Is  As  Important  ' 

As  What  It  Can  Do 


Flexo  Newspaper 
Press  Group 


Nearly  7,(X)0  Employees 


10  Plants  In  4  Countries 
(2  in  the  US.)  with 
Over  3  Million  Sq.  Ft. 
of  Manufecturing  &)ace 


Over  1,000  Engineers  & 
Technical  Personnel 


UNIFIED  TECHNOLOGIES  OF 


Koenig&Baucr  windmoller&Hoischcr 


Free 

Mac 

Show 

Special 

Free  Apple 
Macintosh 
plus  software 
interface  to 
Lasercomp 
Express  or  Blaser 
with  any  signed 
contract  at  the 
ANPA  Operations 
Management 
Conference 
June  21-25,  1986 
in  Atlanta 

See  Us  at 
Booth  #829 

Monotype 

Incorporated 

509  West  Golf  Road 
Arlington  Heights,  Illinois  60005 
(312)  593-5262 

Appie.  Mac  and  Macintosh  are  registered  trademarks 
licensed  to  Apple  Computer.  Inc 


Coupon  fraud 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


Members  of  the  fraud  ring  “pur¬ 
chased,  cut  and  sorted  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  coupons  and  shipped  them 
on  behalf  of  grocery  retailers  to  a 
clearing  house  alleging  the  coupons 
had  been  accepted  from  customers  in 
return  for  discounts  at  the  checkout 
counter,”  said  the  postal  service’s 
press  release. 

“The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  con¬ 
sumers  never  even  handled  the  cou¬ 
pons.” 

Inspectors  said  the  ringleaders 
began  to  search  for  additional  outlets 
for  their  coupons  and  approached  a 
legitimate  coupon  clearinghouse 
proposing  a  “get-rich-quick”  scheme 
in  which: 

•  The  ringleaders  would  redeem 
grocery  manufacturers’  cents-off 
coupons  in  return  for  a  50%  kickback 
of  the  proceeds.  They  told  the  clear¬ 
inghouse  that  they  controlled  a  net¬ 
work  of  retail  grocery  stores  across 
the  United  States. 

•  The  clearinghouse  would  receive 
a  percentage  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
fraudulently  redeemed  coupons  in 
return  for  its  cooperation  in  the 
scheme. 

The  clearinghouse  notified  postal 
inspectors,  who  infiltrated  the  cou¬ 
pon  ring,  met  with  its  leaders  and 
eventually  with  many  of  the  grocery 
merchants  involved.  Inspectors  said 
they  met  more  than  250  members  of 
the  ring  in  five  states. 

The  investigation  was  brought  to  a 
head  with  the  insertion  of  a  phony 
coupon  for  250  off  on  a  bug  spray 
called  “Broach”  last  Sept.  29  in  the 
Miami  Herald,  Fort  Lauderdale 
News  Sun-Sentinel  and  Palm  Beach 
Post. 

The  coupon  was  produced  with  the 
cooperation  of  George  F.  Vlassis  and 
Co.  of  Livonia,  Mich.  Lee’s  Market¬ 
ing  of  Mount  Prospect,  Ill.,  acted  as 
redemption  agent  for  the  fake  cou¬ 
pon. 

As  the  product  did  not  exist,  any 
attempt  to  redeem  the  coupons 
proved  fraud  was  being  committed. 
Postal  inspectors  said  thousands  of 
the  fake  coupons  were  redeemed  by 
hundreds  of  retail  stores  throughout 
the  country. 

Inspectors  praised  the  grocery 
industry  and  the  Herald  for  their  sup¬ 
port  in  the  investigation. 

“Not  only  did  they  (the  grocery 
industry)  lend  their  investigative  sup¬ 
port,  they  knowingly  sustained  losses 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $75,000  in 
order  to  give  us  time  to  piece  together 
the  necessary  evidence  to  charge  the 


violators,”  postal  inspectors  stated. 

They  singled  out  Ralston  Purina 
Co.’s  security  manager,  who  they 
said  “played  a  major  role”  in  the 
undercover  operation. 

They  thanked  Ralston  Purina  and 
11  other  manufacturers,  whom  they 
said  “stood  by  our  side”  through  the 
investigation:  Procter  &  Gamble  Co., 
General  Foods  Inc.,  General  Mills 
Inc.,  T.J.  Lipton  Tea  Co.,  Nabisco 
Brands,  Pillsbury  Co.,  Quaker  Oats 
Co.,  R.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co., 
Coca-Cola  Foods,  Colgate  Palmolive 
Co,  and  Gillette  Co. 

The  postal  officials  said  that  “on 
any  given  day,  undercover  postal 
inspectors  were  in  the  position  to  buy 
an  unlimited  supply  of  cents-off  cou¬ 
pons.” 


Herald  security 
introduced  the  informant 
to  postai  agents,  who 
agreed  to  start  what 
wouid  become 
“Operation  dip.” 


They  quoted  grocery  industry 
spokespeople  as  saying  that  they 
believe  one  of  every  three  coupons  is 
redeemed  fraudulently.  They  said 
that  in  1985,  179.8  billion  coupons 
were  distributed  nationally  and  6.49 
billion  were  redeemed,  with  $2.7  bil¬ 
lion  paid  out  by  the  grocery  industry 
that  year  in  coupon  money. 

They  called  coupon  fraud  “one  of 
the  fastest-growing  problems  affect¬ 
ing  both  the  grocery  industry  and  the 
American  public  today.” 

The  inspectors  said  that  fraud  costs 
the  grocery  industry  millions  and  also 
costs  the  consumer,  who  pays  in 
higher  prices  and  loses  the  discount 
from  the  coupons  redeemed  through 
fraud. 

Promo  generates 
revenue  hike 

Future  Voice,  a  special  section  in 
the  Daily  Calumet  in  Illinois  written 
by  local  high  school  students,  gener¬ 
ated  $11,5(X)  in  revenues  this  year,  a 
64%  increase  over  last  year,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  boosting  community  relations. 

The  students  write  the  stories  and 
take  the  photos  for  the  section,  and 
the  newspaper  handles  the  layout  and 
sells  the  advertising  space. 

“Except  for  our  annual  Christmas 
Gift  Guides,  Future  Voice  is  the  most 
successful  section  we  publish,”  said 
director  of  advertising  William  R. 
Stack. 
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Once  a  dilemma.  Now  a  crisis. 

Thirty  percent  of  America’s  teenagers 
aren’t  graduating  from  high  school.  That’s  three 
quarters  of  a  million  dropouts  each  year. 

In  our  large  cities — Boston,  New  York, 
Detroit.  Chicago,  Washington  and  Philadelphia 
— the  dropout  rate  is  35-50%. 

The  cost  to  society  of  the  dropout  crisis  is 
staggering.  More  than  half  of  the  nation’s  prison 
inmates  are  dropouts  —  and  it  costs  taxpayers  up  to 
$25 ,000  a  year  to  house  a  prisoner  in  a  correctional 
institution.  That  total  is  hi^er  than  the  cost  of  a 
year  of  education  at  either  Harvard  or  Yale. 

The  Business  Advisory  Commission  of  the 
Education  Commission  of  the  States  recently  called 
on  all  of  society —business,  schools,  civic  organiza¬ 
tions,  labor  and  professional  groups  —  to 
address  the  dropout  problem.\Vb  as  a  nation 
cannot  let  one  quarter  of  America’s  youth  I  11 

continue  to  drift  toward  hopelessness.  .M.  X' 


nea 


That’s  why  the  National  Education  Association 
has  initiated  a  major  new  effort  to  rescue  young 
people  from  academic  failure.  NEA  has  committed 
$1.7  million  to  this  effort  —  one  dollar  for  every 
NEA  member.  We  will  devote  $700,000  to  this  war- 
chest  against  scholastic  failure  to  Operation  Rescue, 
our  new  program  to  combat  the  dropout  and 
illiteracy  syndrome. 

The  remaining  $1  million  will  establish  an 
endowment  to  make  educational  excellence  grants 
available  to  teachers  for  years  to  come.  And  we’re 
asking  other  concerned  groups  —  both  inside  and 
outside  education  —  to  join  teachers  in  building  this 
fund.  Our  aim  is  to  begin  funding  local  dropout 
prevention  programs  by  the  fall  of  1986. 

Our  goal  with  Operation  Rescue?  We  want  to 
help  cut  the  dropout  rate  in  half  by  1990. 

\  Our  goal  as  an  association?  In  over  128 

years ,  that’s  never  wavered.  We  stand  for 
^  excellence  in  every  classroom,  for  every  child. 


National  Education  Association 

The  Subject  Is  Excellence 


Portland  Oregonian  wins  antitrust  battle 
against  free-distribution  magazine 


A  U.S.  District  Court  jury  returned 
a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  Oregon  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  in  an  antitrust  suit 
brought  by  the  publishers  of  a  weekly 
magazine,  who  charged  unfair  com¬ 
petition. 

After  a  three-week  trial,  the  10- 
member  jury  on  June  4  unanimously 
decided  that  the  Oregonian  did  not 
monopolize  or  attempt  to  monopolize 
major  retail  advertising  accounts  in 
competing  with  This  Week,  a  free-dis¬ 
tribution,  all-advertising  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  by  RFD  Publications  since 
March  1980. 

RFD  sought  damages  of  $11.5  mil¬ 
lion,  which  would  have  been  trebled  if 
it  won  the  case.  It  had  charged  that 
the  Oregonian  sought  to  drive  it  out  of 
business  by  introducing  in  September 
1981  a  total  market  coverage  weekly, 
FOODday,  which  charged  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  below  its  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

RFD  filed  its  antitrust  suit  soon 
after  FOODday  was  introduced.  It 
charged  that  This  Week’s  profits 
dropped  substantially  after  the 
Oregonian  began  publishing  FOOD¬ 
day  and  claimed  This  Week  could  not 
remain  in  business  much  longer  if  it 
did  not  receive  relief  from  the  court. 

The  Oregonian  proved  to  the  jury 
that  the  newspaper  was  able  to  use 
composing  and  pressroom  personnel 
and  equipment  during  slack  periods  to 
put  together  FOODday  at  no  addi¬ 
tional  cost  to  the  newspaper.  The 
Oregonian  rebutted  charges  that  it 


was  intentionally  losing  money  with 
FOODday  by  submitting  figures 
showing  that  the  TMC  product  made 
a  profit  of  $1  million  during  its  first  16 
months. 

Oregonian  publisher  Fred  A. 
Stickel  testified  that  FOODday  also 
could  be  produced  cheaper  than  This 
Week  because  more  than  half  of  the 
TMC  copies  were  delivered  by  its 
carrier  force  to  regular  subscribers. 
FOODday  is  delivered  by  third-class 
mail  to  non-subscribers. 

Stickel  told  the  jury  that  carrier 
delivery  is  less  expensive  than  the 
total  third-class  mail  delivery  utilized 
by  This  Week  to  saturate  the  Portland 
market. 

Wayne  Hilliard,  an  attorney  for  the 
Oregonian,  also  told  the  jury  that, 
regardless  of  the  existence  of  This 
Week,  the  Oregonian  could  not 
establish  an  advertising  monopoly  in 
Portland  because  of  the  intense  com¬ 
petition  from  radio,  television,  direct 
mail  and  other  local  and  national 
publications. 

“Our  business  practices,  along 
with  our  costs  and  rate-setting  proce¬ 
dures  were  attacked,  but  in  the  end, 
we  were  vindicated,”  Stickel  said. 
“Our  rates  have  always  been  fair  and 
determined  on  a  reasonable  business 
basis.  Now  they’ve  withstood  ajury’s 
scrutiny  and  been  found  to  be  proper. 

“This  is  a  very  competitive  adver¬ 
tising  market.  Fierce  competition 
exists  among  all  media,”  Stickel  said. 


Another  anti-tobacco  ad  bill  is  introduced 


The  smoke  had  hardly  cleared  from 
the  last  round  of  arguments  over 
proposed  bans  on  cigarette  advertis¬ 
ing  when  legislation  to  halt  tobacco 
promotions  was  introduced  once 
again. 

This  time,  the  seven  congressmen 
who  introduced  the  legislation  argue 
that  tobacco  advertising  is  not  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  First  Amendment  and 
call  for  a  ban  on  all  forms  of  tobacco 
promotion  including  ads  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines,  sponsorships, 
billboards,  posters  and  even  match¬ 
books. 

“The  right  to  commercial  free 
speech  is  not  absolute,”  Rep.  Mike 
Snyar  (D-Okla.)  was  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing.  “Congress  has  the  authority  to 


limit  commercial  speech  when  a  sub¬ 
stantial  government  interest  is 
involved.” 

The  Tobacco  Institute,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Advertising  Federation  and 
others  once  again  have  voiced  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  proposal. 

Snyar  told  the  Associated  Press 
that  Rep.  Henry  Waxman  (D-Calif.), 
chairman  of  the  health  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  has  promised  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  bill,  but  he  said  under 
questioning  that  chances  for  passage 
this  year  are  slim  because  of  opposi¬ 
tion  from  powerful  tobacco-state  poli¬ 
ticians  and  from  media  concerned 
about  losing  advertising  revenue. 


For  over  100  years,  we’ve 
focused  on  excellence  in  the 
products  we  offer  and  how 
they  can  best  be  used  to  make 
your  business  run  more  effi¬ 
ciently.  Find  out  about  Moore 
Business  Center,  and  how  we 
can  put  100  years  of  excel¬ 
lence  to  work  for  you.  Call 
the  location  nearest  you. 


CALIFORNIA:  Brea,  (714)  671-0794 
Concord,  (415)  680-1600  Costa  Mesa, 
(714)  641-9099  Encino,  (818)  907-1415 
Huntington  Beach,  (714)  898-8066 
Long  Beach,  (213)  436-1400  Los 
Angeles,  (213)  622-5750  Palo  Alto, 
(415)  324-8200  Pasadena,  (818)  793- 
0228  San  Bernardino,  (714)  889-9511 
San  Diego,  (619)  695-2820  San  Jose, 
(408)  248-9000  Santa  Monica,  (213) 
451-0866  Sunnyvale,  (408)  7324222 
Torrance,  (213)  3164008  COLORADO: 
Denvet;  Downtown,  (303)  825-2386 
Denven  University  Hills  West,  (303) 
692-0414  FLORIDA:  Altamonte 
Springs,  (305)  831-3100  Cleanvatei; 
(813)  796-7507  Coral  Gables,  (305) 
448-7610  Ft.  Lauderdale,  (305)  524- 
4663  Miami,  (305)  667-5441 N.  Miami 
Beach,  (305)  947-0400  Orlando,  (305) 
898-5(X)0  Tampa,  E.  Fowler  Ave.,  (813) 
977-8301  Tampa,  W.  Kennedy  Blvd., 
(813)  876-7439  GEORGIA:  Atlanta, 
Piedmont  Rd.,  (404)  233-9025  Atlanta, 
Northlake,  (404)  938-1276  Smyrna,  (404) 
952-3901  ILLINOIS:  Chicago,  (312) 
726-1427  Deerfield,  (312)  498-1836 
Schaumburg,  (312)  843-2322  Ifilla 
Park,  (312)  832-2506  KANSAS: 
Overland  Park,  (913)  491-6787 
MARYLAND:  Rockville,  (301)424-1450 
MASSACHUSETTS:  Boston,  (617) 
451-5800  Burlington,  Great  Meadow 
Rd.,  (617)  273-5665  Burlington, 
Mall  Rd.,  (617)  273-4824  MICHIGAN: 
Southfield,  (313)  353-0660 
MINNESOTA:  Edina,  (612)  9294334 
MISSOURI:  Maryland  Heights,  (314) 
569-1140  NEW  JERSEY:  Paramus, 
(201)  652-8792  PENNSYLVANIA: 
Norristown,  (215)  666-%35  TEXAS: 
Dallas,  Caruth  Plaza,  (214)  739-5861 
Dallas,  Downtown,  (214)  748-5085 
Dallas,  Prestonwood  Court,  (214)  385- 
7235  Houston,  Greenspoint  Dr.,  (713) 
237-9063  Houston,  Smith  St,  (713) 
875-5472  Houston,  Westheimer  Rd., 
(713)  972-1791  Richardson,  (214)  231- 
1476  VIRGINIA:  Pairfex,  (703)  591-8845 
Vienna,  (703)442-9655 WASHINGTON: 
Redmond,  (206)  643-2600  Seatfie,  (206) 
622-8414  Tukwila,  (206)  575-1212 
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Auth(VL«d  Dealer 


=<  THE  PRICE  OF  EXCELLENCE:  >= 

REVOLUTION 
ON  A  DESKTOP. 


It  began  with  the  Macintosh 
computer.  Suddenly,  even 
those  of  us  who  couldnt  draw 
a  line  could  create  fascina¬ 
ting  graphics. 

Then  the  wizards  of^ple 
expanded  it  into  an  exciting 
new  idod:.  Apple  desktop 
publishing. 

With  a  Macintosh  com¬ 


puter,  Apple  Laser  Writer  both  Apple  a 
Printer  and  Aldus  Page-  Ifs  the  price 

Maker  software,  you  can  At  Moore  L 

create  professional  looking  we  focus  om 
newsletters,  fl>«rs,  brochures  just  in  the  pr 
and  presentations  yourself.  but  in  ways  t 
In  no  time.  And  at  so  little  in  systems  th 

cost 

And  the  price  of  both  hard- 
ware  and  software  is  within 
the  reach  of  even  the  smallest 
company. 

Investing  in  research  to 
create  an  idea  like  desktopyCS^^ 
publishing  is  the  price 


both  Apple  and  Aldus  pay. 
It’s  the  price  of  excellence. 

At  Moore  Business  Center, 
we  focus  on  excellence.  Not 
just  in  the  products  we  offer, 
but  in  ways  they  can  be  used 
in  systems  that  make  your 
job  easier. 


inOO.RE 


BUSINESS 

CENTER 


^nanclal  Report 


That  relieves  your  people 
of  tedious  jobs  so  they 
can  focus  on  the  big  pic¬ 
ture,  instead.  Find  out 
about  Moore  Business 
Center  and 
Apple’s  desktop 
publishing. 

Call  us  today. 


r  Apple  and  the  Apple 
kidu  aie  registeied  trade- 
f  marks  ofAp^  Computet;  Inc 

LaserVWiter  is  a  trademark  of 
Apple  Conputec  Inc  Macmteshis 
a  trademark  of  McIntosh  Laboratory 
Inc  and  is  beir^  used  with  Its  express 
perrnissioa  PageMaker  is  a  trademark 
of  Aldus  Corpnratioa 


It’s  the  three  new  double-width 
presses  from  M.A.N.-Roland  which  will  be  on 
display  at  ANPA  this  year.  See  for  yourself  | 
why  these  presses  are  finding  | 

unprecedented  acceptance  around  m 

the  country.  m 


Flexoman 


This  press  performed  so  well  during  the  Miami- 
Herald’s  production  test  with  flexography  that 
The  Herald  has  ordered  more  units  to  expand 
its  flexo  capacity  to  four  presses.  No  wonder . . . 
flexo  offers  the  fast-drying  inks  that  finally  make 
newspapers  “clean,”  and  it  provides  the  smoother 
solids  and  more  vibrant  colors  that  make  your 
product  more  attractive  to  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  alike. 

In  addition,  flexo  has  proven  to  be  H 
more  economical  than  offset  with^^B 
its  lower  capital  investment, 


as  well 

as  with  lower  newsprint  waste,  lesa 
maintenance,  and  lower  energy  ' 
consumption  and  operating  costs. 
Flexoman:  the  process  of  the  future 
is  up  and  running  today. 


I 


I 

I 


Cok)rmanr5 


This  is  the  new  heavy  duty,  double-width  offset  press 
for  metropolitan  dailies.  The  basic  “U”  unit  can  be 
expanded  to  print  three  or  four  colors  within  that  one 
unit.  In  addition  to  modular  design,  advanced  features 
include:  direct  dampening,  choice  of  ink  pump  or  ' 
fountain  system,  and  Programmable  Press  Control,  a 
modular  and  expandable  press  automation  system. 
And  remember  that  the  Colorman  75  can  achieve 
75,000  pph  consistently  throughout  the  run. 
Tomorrow’s  press  technology  is  available  now  with 
Colorman  75. 


Uniman  4/2 

Sales  of  this  press  have  reached  the  century 
mark  faster  than  any  other  newspaper  press  ever 
built.  It  offers  metropolitan  press  capabilities  at 
a  midsize  press  cost,  with  a  folder  that  lets  you 
run  the  daily  paper  and  commercial  work.  The 
Uniman  4/2  is  now  available  with  a  four  color 
“H”  unit  for  printing  process  color  on  one  unit. 
Infinite  color  positioning  of  black,  spot,  or  full 
process  color  increases  advertising  and  editorial 
flexibility.  Even  with  increased  productivity  and 
color  versatility,  it’s  still  the  most  affordable 
double-width  offset  press  available . . .  the  best 
buy  for  your  dollar. 

Visit  us  at  booth  i^l745  at  ANPA  and  get 
all  the  details  on  the  three  new  presses  from 
M.A.N.-Roland... definitely  the  attraction  this 
year.  If  you  can’t  make  it  to  Atlanta,  call  us 
or  write  for  more  information:  333  Cedar 
Avenue,  CN  1112,  Middlesex,  NJ  08846-0604; 
(201)  469-6600. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  DIVISION 


NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


SENIOR  MANAGEMENT  PROMOTIONS  announced  by  chairman  and 
publisher  William  O.  Taylor  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Globe 
Newspaper  Company,  publisher  of  the  Boston  Globe,  include: 

John  P.  Giuggio,  president  since  1981,  becomes  vice  chairman, 
remaining  president  and  chief  operating  officer  of  Affiliated  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  the  Globe's  parent  company. 

Richard  C.  Ockerbloom,  executive  vice  president  and  general  mana¬ 
ger  since  1981,  was  named  president  and  chief  operating  officer. 

David  Stanger,  senior  vice  president  for  operations  since  1981, 
becomes  senior  vice  president  and  general  manager. 

Frank  E.  Grunstrom  Jr.,  assistant  vice  president  for  human  resources 
since  1983,  was  named  vice  president  for  human  resources. 


Clair  Balfour,  ombudsman  for 
the  Montreal  Gazette,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Organization  of  News 
Ombudsmen  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Elected  vice  president  was  Robert 
Kierstead,  ombudsman  for  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe.  Art  Nauman,  ombudsman 
for  the  Sacramento  Bee,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
were:  Barrett  Richardson,  public 
editor,  the  Virginian-Pilot/The  Nor¬ 
folk  Ledger-Star;  Pat  Riley, 
ombudsman  for  the  Orange  County 
Register,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.;  and  Sue 
Ann  Wood,  reader’s  advocate  for  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  The  imme¬ 
diate  past  president,  Harry  Themal, 
public  editor  for  the  Wilmington 
News-Journal,  is  also  on  the  execu¬ 
tive  board. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

David  Savage,  Los  Angeles 
Times  education  writer,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Washington,  D.C., 
bureau  as  a  staff  writer  covering  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Elaine  Woo  of 
the  suburban  editorial  staff  replaces 
Savage. 

Savage,  education  writer  since 

Who  is  Chicago's  largest  money 
manager? 

Who  offered  the  first  insurance  policy 
for  industrial  robots? 

Who  pioneered  replacement  cost 
coverage  for  cars  and  homes? 

Kemper  is  the  answer— and  if  you 
have  questions  of  your  own 
about  insurance  and  financial 
services,  call  on  the  Cavalry. 

Charles  F.  Johanns, 

Director  of  Corporate  Relations 

312-540-2513 

Kevin  E.  Barber, 

Public  Relations  Manager 

312-540-2410 

Carol  L.  Ruhter, 

Senior  Media  Relations  Representative 


312-540-2321  , 
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joining  the  staff  in  1981,  previously 
had  been  associate  editor  at  Educa¬ 
tion  USA,  a  weekly  newspaper.  Woo, 
with  the  Times  since  1983,  most 
recently  worked  as  education  writer 
on  the  downtown  Los  Angeles  subur¬ 
ban  staff. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Kevin  Helliker,  associate  editor 
of  Corporate  ReportIKansas  City 
Magazine,  has  joined  Arizona  Trend 
business  magazine  as  a  staff  writer. 
The  statewide  magazine  owned  by  the 
Times  Publishing  Company  of  St. 
Petersburg  begins  publication  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Earlier  in  his  career,  Helliker  was  a 
staff  reporter  for  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Kansas  City  Times. 

Also  joining  Arizona  Trend  as  a 
staff  writer  is  Kristen  Moulton,  a 
business  writer  for  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star,  Tucson,  since  1984.  She  previ¬ 
ously  was  business  writer  for  the 
Mesa  Tribune  and  a  reporter  for  the 
Lewiston  (Idaho)  Tribune. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

E.  Bartlett  Barnes,  retired 
publisher  of  the  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Freedom  of  Information  Commis¬ 
sion  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  state 
Senate. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Dean  R.  Spencer  was  named  retail 
advertising  manager  for  Gannett 
Rochester  Newspapers,  Rochester, 
N.Y.  He  has  been  the  manager  of 
major  accounts/marketing. 


Doug  Dowie  has  been  promoted 
from  business  editor  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  metro  editor  at  the 
Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles.  He  is  in 
charge  of  all  local  newsgathering 
operations. 

Before  joining  the  Daily  News  last 
year,  Dowie  was  Los  Angeles  bureau 
manager  for  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

D.  Wrenn  Combs  was  named 
southeastern  regional  classified 
advertising  manager  in  the  Atlanta 
office  of  Knight-Ridder  Newspaper 
Sales,  Inc.  She  was  account  supervi¬ 
sor  at  Bernard  Hodes  Advertising, 
the  recruitment  division  of  Doyle, 
Dane,  Bernbach. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Larry  Blackburn,  31-year 
employee  of  the  Huntington  (Ind.) 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  most  recently 
production  supervisor,  was  named 
business  manager  of  the  Huntington 
Herald-Press.  He  began  as  a  press¬ 
man  and  later  was  the  pressroom  fore¬ 
man,  having  succeeded  his  father, 
Kenneth,  in  1975. 

if  If  If 

Sue  Austin  is  the  newly  appointed 
advertising  director  of  the  Kankakee 
(Ill.)  Daily  Journal.  With  the  newspa¬ 
per  18  years,  she  has  worked  in  the 
classified  department  at  every  posi¬ 
tion  from  sales  to  manager  and  now 
heads  the  newly  combined  classified/ 
display  departments. 
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Paul  A.  Poorman,  former  editor  of 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  has  been 
appointed  professor  of  journalism  and 
special  assistant  to  the  president  at 
Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Ohio, 
effective  July  15. 

Poorman  was  editor  of  the  Beacon 
Journal  nearly  ten  years  after  being 
appointed  in  1976.  deviously  he  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Detroit  News, 
news  editor  at  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin  and  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot. 
Prior  to  the  Beacon  Journal,  Poorman 
was  visiting  professor  of  journalism  at 
Nortwestem  University. 

♦  ♦  * 

Jim  Stevenson  is  the  new  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  The  Olympian,  Olympia, 
Wash.  He  moved  from  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  at  The  Idaho  Statesman, 
Boise,  to  succeed  Fred  Olson,  who 
resigned  to  accept  an  appointment  as 
assistant  director  for  communications 
at  the  Idaho  Department  of  Ecology. 

Olson  was  appointed  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Olympian  in  1983  after 
working  as  a  reporter  at  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  for  Gannett  News  Service  and 
USA  Today.  The  Olympia  and  Boise 
newspapers  are  owned  by  Gannett 
Co.  Inc. 

Stevenson’s  newspaper  back¬ 
ground  includes  reporting  at  three 
Associated  Press  bureaus,  and  editing 
at  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal 
and  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register  Star. 
*  *  * 

Shareholders  of  A.H.  Belo  Corpo¬ 
ration  elected  one  new  director  and 
re-elected  three  current  directors  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  Dallas. 

Dealey  D.  Herndon,  was  elected 
for  the  first  time  and  will  serve  a 
three-year  term.  Mrs.  Herndon  is 
Belo’s  second-largest  individual 
shareholder  and  the  first  woman  to 
serve  on  the  Belo  board  since  Mrs. 
G.B.  Dealey,  whose  service  ended  at 
her  death  in  1960.  Mrs.  Herndon  is  the 
sister  of  Robert  W.  Decherd,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
Belo  and  is  a  great-granddaughter  of 
George  Bannerman  Dealey,  who 
established  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
in  1885. 

Re-elected  for  three-year  terms 
were  James  M.  Moroney  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
company;  Joe  M.  Dealey,  former 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer; 
and  Ward  L.  Huey  Jr.,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Belo  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation. 

Two  directors  did  not  stand  for  re- 
election  as  a  result  of  the  board’s 
mandatory  retirement  policy:  Lloyd 
S.  Bowles  Sr.  of  Dallas  and  John  A. 
Rector  Jr.,  who  retired  as  publisher 
of  the  Morning  News  in  January. 


Michael  M.  Jenner 


Paul  Poorman 


Ellen  L.  Acquaviva 


Michael  M.  Jenner,  assistant 
managing  editor/news,  at  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant  for  the  past  year,  has 
been  named  managing  editor  with 
responsibility  for  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  newsroom  and  the 
general  content  of  the  paper. 

In  assuming  his  new  duties,  Jenner 
announced  four  promotions  in  the 
newsroom.  Randy  Cox,  director  of 
photography  and  graphics,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  managing  editor/ 
photography  and  graphics. 

Brian  Meehan,  executive  news 
editor,  was  named  assistant  managing 
editor/nights. 

Roger  Moore,  metropolitan  edi¬ 
tor,  was  promoted  to  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Connecticut;  and 
Michael  Bolduc,  editorial  projects 
manager,  to  assistant  to  the  managing 
editor. 

Jenner  joined  the  Courant  in  1984 
as  assistant  managing  editor/nights 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
where  he  was  a  photo  editor  for  two 
years.  Earlier  he  had  been  news  edi¬ 
tor  and  city  editor  of  the  Columbia 
(Mo.)  Tribune. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ellen  L.  Acquaviva,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  community  affairs  at  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution,  has  been  recognized  as  one 
of  the  city’s  ten  most  outstanding 
women  by  the  Greater  Atlanta 
YWCA.  She  is  being  inducted  into  the 
Academy  of  Women  Achievers,  an 
honorary  organization  which  cites 

John  A.  Park  Jr. 

Expertise  and  Reliability 
For  Owners  Selling 
Daily  Newspapers 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127,  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619 

31  Years  Natlon*Wide  Personal  Service 


accomplishments  and  contributions 
of  women  in  the  metro  area. 

Acquaviva  has  been  with  the  news¬ 
papers  since  1980  and  served  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  human  resources  prior  to  her 
present  office.  She  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Exodus-Atlanta 
Cities  in  Schools,  a  program  aimed  at 
refocusing  troubled  high  school  youth 
in  the  inner  city,  and  serves  on  the 
boards  of  a  number  of  civic  organiza¬ 
tions. 

—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILUAMSON 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


EUGENE  C.  DORSEY,  president  of 
the  Gannett  Foundation,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  vice  chairman  of  the  American 
Council  for  the  Arts.  The  council,  head¬ 
quartered  in  New  York  City,  encour¬ 
ages  cooperation  among  arts  groups 
and  leaders,  sponsors  research  and 
publishes  books  and  periodicals. 

Dorsey  has  been  president,  chief 
executive  officer  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Gannett  Foundation  since  1981  and 
was  publisher  of  four  Gannett  news¬ 
papers. 


Lance  C.  Johnson,  a  reporter  and 
editor  at  The  Day,  New  London, 
Conn.,  for  ten  years  and  most  recent¬ 
ly  deputy  managing  editor  and  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  for  the  Sunday 
paper,  special  projects  and  special 
sections,  has  been  named  managing 
editor. 

A  former  managing  editor  at  the 
Willimantic  (Conn.)  Chronicle,  John¬ 
son  has  been  with  The  Day  since 
1976.  He  began  his  career  at  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant,  where  he  was  a 
reporter  and  a  copy  editor. 


Roy  Wellman  and  James  Hail 
head  the  newly-created  Hagadone 
Communications/North  Idaho  Divi¬ 
sion  as  president  and  editor,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Wellman,  publisher  of  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  Press,  joined  Hagadone  Cor¬ 
poration  in  1959  and  has  held  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  advertising  and  publishing 
assignments. 

Hail,  who  worked  in  writing  and 
editing  positions  in  Kansas,  Florida 
and  Colorado,  joined  the  indepen¬ 
dently  owned  North  Idaho  Press, 
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Wallace,  as  vice  president  and 
publisher  in  1980.  When  the  Press,  the 
Wallace  Miner,  Kellog  Evening  News 
and  Wardner  News  were  acquired  by 
Hagadone  last  year.  Hail  was  named 
publisher  of  the  newspapers. 

«  ♦  Ik 

Marilyn  J.  Shaw,  former  Sunday 
features  editor  of  the  Goldsboro 
(N.C.)  News-Argus,  recently  joined 
the  features  staff  of  The  State,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.C.,  as  a  copy  editor. 


OBITUARIES 


Donald  H.  Till,  56,  director  of 
communications  for  the  Washington 
Post  since  1977  and  communications 
vice  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times-Washington  Post  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  collapsed  and  died  May  31  in 
London  of  an  apparent  heart  attack. 
Till  and  his  wife,  Isobel,  were  attend¬ 
ing  a  birthday  party  for  their  oldest 
son,  Phillip,  European  radio  corres¬ 
pondent  for  NBC  News,  at  the  time. 

A  native  of  England,  Till  had  been  a 
communications  manager  for  United 
Press  International  in  Europe  and 
New  York.  He  resigned  in  1975  to  join 
Extel  Corp.  in  Chicago,  and  two  years 
later  moved  to  the  Washington  Post. 
As  vice  chairman  of  the  International 
Press  Telecommunications  Council, 
he  had  attended  the  group’s  meeting 
in  Lisbon  and  was  en  route  home  via 
London. 


Edwin  Tribble,  79,  a  former  city 
editor  and  Sunday  editor  of  the  late 
Washington  Star,  died  of  cancer  at  his 
Washington  home  on  May  26. 

He  joined  the  Star  in  1933  as  a  copy 
editor  and  was  city  editor  for  nearly 
ten  years  and  Sunday  editor  from 
1958  until  1972.  In  retirement,  he 
edited  the  letters  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  Edith  Bolling  Galt,  and  that  suc¬ 
cessful  book,  “A  President  in  Love,” 
was  also  sold  to  television.  Tribble 
lectured  on  journalism  at  American 
University  for  20  years. 

:tc  4: 

Robert  E.  Work,  58,  president  of 
the  Daily  Journal  Co.,  and  publisher 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  Journal,  the 
largest  daily  law  newspaper  in  the 
United  States,  died  May  24  in 
Pasadena  from  a  blood  clot  that  ap¬ 
parently  was  the  result  of  a  recent 
knee  injury. 

Work  had  led  the  Daily  Journal  for 
more  than  35  years  as  editor,  co¬ 
publisher  and  publisher. 
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THE  PROBLEM: 

$6,800,000,000.00  is  expected  to  be  consumed 
by  Yellow  Pages  advertising  in  the  United  States 
this  year.  In  1987  that  number  will  be  nearly 
10  billion  dollars. 


THE  SOLUTION: 

A  market-proven  and  highly  measurable  sales 
training  program  has  been  developed  for  the 
newspaper  industry  which  will  teach  your  reps 
exactly  how  to  convert  overspent  Yellow  Pages 
dollars  into  newsprint  contracts  through  the 
consultant-sell  approach. 

For  “A  Closer  Look  at  Yellow  Pages  Advertising” 
call  Steve  Wasser  or  Mark  Rood  at; 


American 
Consulting 
Services 


206-254-5600 


A  Division  of  Wasserood,  Inc.  •  P.O.  Box  6098  •  Vancouver,  WA  98668 


Daily  News 


(Continued  from  page  15) 


The  logistics  are  as  follows:  Oliver 
and  Bassnight  plan  it  so  that  only 
three  staffers  at  a  time  are  in  the 
room,  two  on  the  loveseat  and  one  on 
the  side  chair.  They  come  in  as  sched¬ 
uled,  in  sequence,  following  the 
printed  schedule,  as  in  a  dentist’s 
waiting  room.  Each  takes  a  pair  of 
headphones  off  the  wall  and  puts 
them  on. 

Talk  about  delivering  the  news  hot 
off  the  wire:  these  men  and  women 
literally  leave  their  video  terminals 
for  a  few  minutes  to  tell  their  stories 
on  the  air  and  to  scoot  right  back. 

The  tone  set  by  Oliver  is  crisply 
informative  yet  conversational.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  challenging  moments 
for  Oliver  occur  in  the  voice-of-the- 
people  segment,  about  midway  in  the 
program.  Listeners  from  throughout 
the  region  telephone  to  sound  off 
about  anything  in  the  paper,  heard  on 
the  program  that  night  or  earlier. 

Thus  an  irate  woman  calls  from 
Brooklyn  to  denounce  Mayor  Koch 
for  inviting  Fourth  of  July  visitors  to 
the  city  “to  sleep  in  the  park.”  She 
wants  to  know  “why  he  don’t  open  all 
the  armories  if  there  are  no  hotel 
rooms  left?”  Furthermore,  “he  can 
get  12  or  15  people  in  Gracie  Mansion 
(the  mayor’s  residence)  —  more  if  he 
puts  in  cots.”  Oliver  can  only  agree 
and  goes  to  a  caller  from  Queens. 

“France  don’t  let  our  planes  over 
their  territory  to  get  to  Libya,”  a  man 
with  a  heavy  accent  complains.  “Yet 
what  did  we  do  in  World  War  I  and  II? 
We  liberated  France,  our  boys  did.  A 
fine  thank  you  we  get  from  them,  the 
bums.” 

A  woman  in  the  Bronx  wants  to 
send  a  letter  to  Margaret  Thatcher, 
thanking  her  for  allowing  the  United 
States  to  use  her  country  as  a  base  for 
bombing  Libya. 

“What  do  I  call  her?”  the  woman 
asks. 

“You  mean,  how  do  you  address 
her?” 

“Right.” 

“Well,  we  call  her  Maggie  at  the 
News.” 

Some  complaints  are  followed  up 
by  the  paper. 

A  woman  called  to  say  that  she 
tried  to  phone  a  city  agency  20  times 
in  one  day  to  get  information  on  home 
visits  to  the  poor  and  elderly.  She 
never  did  get  through. 

“They  never  answer  the  phone  or  it 
is  always  busy,  and  they  never  make 


the  home  visits  they’re  supposed 
to,”  the  woman  reported. 

Oliver  asked  her  to  send  him  a  letter 
about  it. 

After  the  broadcast,  Oliver  was 
asked  to  comment  on  the  values  of  the 
program. 

“All  of  our  surveys,  over  the  years, 
have  shown  that  unlike  radio  and  tv, 
newspapers  present  a  cold  presence 
in  the  hands  of  the  readers.  You  do 
not  get  a  sense  that  real  people  put  out 
a  newspaper  for  the  person  holding  it. 
I  think  the  Daily  News  Program  helps 
to  overcome  that  through  the  unre¬ 
hearsed  voices  of  the  people  who 
actually  gather  and  write  the  news. 
That’s  the  program’s  main  value. 


“The  station  gets 
commercial  time  out  of 
it  and  the  News  gets 
what  may  be  the  longest 
free  advertisement  for 


our  paper  in  press 
history.” 


“Second,  it  is  a  promotional  tool.  It 
tells  people  there  are  many  stories  in 
the  paper  that  you  may  not  get  on  tv 
and  radio.  You’ve  got  to  buy  the 
paper  to  get  them.  And  we  just  don’t 
give  headlines  and  subheads.  Ed 
Edelson  gave  a  substantial  report  on  a 
new  ointment  for  herpes  and  even 
more  on  it  in  his  story  in  the  paper. 
He,  along  with  colleagues  in  other 
news  fields,  gave  solid  previews  of 
what  the  Daily  News  will  be  reporting 
in  full,  tomorrow,  proving,  I  think, 
that  in  no  way  will  tv  and  radio  com¬ 
pete  with  the  newspaper  in  scope. 
There’s  always  a  full  story,  and  you 
get  it  only  in  print.” 

On  the  cost  of  putting  on  the  Daily 
News  program,  Oliver  said  it  is  a 
promotional  effort  by  agreement  with 
WOR. 

“The  station  gets  commercial  time 
out  of  it  and  the  News  gets  what  may 
be  the  longest  free  advertisement  for 
our  paper  in  press  history.” 

The  only  direct  expense  to  the 
Daily  News  is  the  $25  fee  it  pays  each 
of  its  reporters  and  editors  who 
appear  on  the  program. 

Oliver  said  that  “the  beauty,  fun 
and  joy  of  this  program  is  its 
spontaneity  —  our  people  talking  off 
the  top  of  their  heads,  perhaps  leaving 
out  a  fact  here  and  there,  but  the 
audience  gets  the  sense  that  the  per¬ 
son  talking  really  covered  the  story. 
His  byline  in  the  morning  paper 
comes  alive.” 


Ombudsmen  elect 
new  officers 

Clair  Balfour,  ombudsman  for  the 
Montreal  Gazette,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Organization  of  News 
Ombudsmen  at  its  recent  annual 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Elected  vice  president  was  Boston 
Globe  ombudsman  Robert  Kierstead. 
Arthur  C.  Nauman,  ombudsman  for 
the  Sacramento  Bee,  was  elected  sec¬ 
retary/treasurer  of  the  group. 

Named  to  the  executive  committee 
were  Sue  Ann  Wood,  reader’s  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch; 
Barrett  Richardson,  public  editor  of 
The  Virginian-Pilot  and  the  Ledger 
Star  of  Norfolk,  Va.;  and  Pat  Riley, 
ombudsman  of  the  Orange  County 
Register. 

Tenn.  journalists 
hold  reunion 

Over  50  journalists  from  around  the 
country,  who  got  their  start  in  the 
profession  in  Tennessee,  turned  out 
for  the  “Homecoming  ’86”  celebra¬ 
tion  held  at  Vanderbilt  University. 

The  participants  included  New 
York  Times  columnist  Tom  Wicker; 
author  David  Halberstam;  Lexington 
Herald  Leader  publisher  Creed 
Black;  New  York  Times  Washington 
bureau  chief  William  Kovach;  author 
Alex  Hailey;  Hattiesburg  (Miss.) 
American  managing  editor  Frank 
Sutherland;  CBS  News  correspon¬ 
dent  Fred  Graham;  and  Gannett  Co. 
vice  president  for  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  Charles  Overby. 

Farrar  named 
associate  professor 

Professor  Frederic  B.  Farrar  has 
been  named  associate  professor  of 
communications  with  tenure  in  the 
Department  of  Journalism,  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  journalism  graduate  of  Washing¬ 
ton  8l  Lee  University,  Farrar  has  a 
master’s  degree  in  history  from  Adel- 
phi  University  and  has  been  teaching 
the  history  of  journalism  in  the  School 
of  Communications  at  Temple  as  well 
as  directing  the  sequence  on  adver¬ 
tising. 

Before  joining  that  faculty,  he  had 
spent  34  years  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  as  a  sales  executive.  He  directed 
the  research  and  compilation  of 
material  for  Editor  &  Publisher's 
lOOth  anniversary  edition,  March  31, 
1984,  and  is  president  of  E&P 
Research  Inc. 
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Prices  apply  at  Radio  Shack  Computer  Centers  and  participating  stores  and  dealers.  Multiplan  and  MS-Word/TM  Microsoft  Corp. 


Aeaftobte  at  oirer  1200 
Radio  Shack  Computer  Centers  and  at 
participating  Radio  Shack  stores  and  daalar*. 

Radio  HiaeK 

COMPUTER  CENTERS 

A  DIVISION  OF  TANDY  CORPORATION 


*  Send  me  an  RSC-16 
■  Computer  Catalog.  | 


Radio  Shack,  C 
300  One  Ta 
Fort  Worth, 


Traveling  companions 
The  Model  100,  a  technological 
first,  is  perfect  for  writing  letters, 
memos,  reports  and  other  corre¬ 
spondence  anywhere,  at  any  time. 
This  lightweight  computer  was  the 
first  to  feature  five  instant-on  pro¬ 
grams,  a  40  X  8  display  and  a 
modem — all  built  in. 


The  Tandy  200  represents  a  true 
second  generation  in  portable  com¬ 
puters.  You  can  do  complete 
spreadsheet  analysis  and  calcula¬ 
tions  with  the  popular  Multiplan 
software  that’s  built  into  the  mem¬ 
ory.  Or  use  the  Tandy  200  as  your 
personal  appointment  calendar  and 
address-and-phone  directory. 


The  most  advanced  laptop 

Our  Tandy  600  features  a  16-bit 
microprocessor,  an  80-character  by 
16-line  liquid-crystal  display,  a 


fiuilt-in  3^/2"  disk  drive  that 
360K  of  data  and  32K  RAM  ( 
pand£d)le  to  224K). 


The  Tandy  600  also  includes 
resident  application^^Q^^I  I^MCTU 
by  Microsoft®  for  dtfoBi^lwsper-' 
son  on  the  go.  WraR^T^dy  600’s 
larger  display  and  ei^anded  mem¬ 
ory,  Multiplan  can  hold  more  infor¬ 
mation.  Using  MSAVord,  you’ll  also 
have  quicker  access  to  documents 
and  more  storage  capacity  with  the 
built-in  disk  drive.  File  is  an  elec¬ 
tronic  database  for  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses,  expenses,  client  billing  and 
more.  And  you  can  keep  a  large 
number  of  different  files  on  the 
pocket-size  diskettes.  With  Telecom 
and  the  Tandy  600’s  built-in  mo¬ 
dem,  you’re  able  to  keep  in  touch 
with  your  office  over  phone  lines. 


Tandy  . . .  Clearly  Superior™ 

Tandy  offers  you  a  choice  of  three 
portable  computers — one  is  sure  to 
fit  your  needs.  You  can  see  these 
amazing  portables  at  your  local 
Radio  Shack  Computer  Center. 
Come  in  today! 


»^e  the  office 
without  one 


As  a  businessperson  you  can’t 
afford  idle  time  while  traveling. 
That’s  why  you  need  a  Model  100 
($499),  a  Tandy  200  ($799),  or  our'^ 
new  Tandy  600  ($1599)  portable 
computer.  Each  is  an  important 
business  tool  that  will  keep  you  on 
top  of  business  wherever  you  go. 


LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Ex-employee 
loses  lawsuit 
over  letter 

A  federal  judge  has  ruled  in  favor  of 
a  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  newspaper 
named  in  a  lawsuit  by  a  former 
employee. 

Regina  Segovia,  formerly  of  Terre 
Haute  and  now  of  Port  Neches, Texas, 
sued  the  Tribune-Star  Publishing  Co. , 
a  local  church  and  minister  for  alleged 
libel  and  defamation  in  1982.  Her  law¬ 
suit  asked  punitive  damages  of 
$100,000  from  the  Tribune-Star  and 
$100,000  from  the  church  and  minis¬ 
ter.  It  also  sought  reasonable  com¬ 
pensatory  damages. 

The  lawsuit  was  prompted  by  a  let¬ 
ter  and  full-page  advertisement  in  the 
Tribune-Star  from  the  church  and 
minister,  who  took  offense  to  a  front¬ 
page  newspaper  article  about  them 
written  by  Segovia. 

Segovia  claimed  the  May  1982  let¬ 
ter  to  the  editor  and  advertisement 
which  reiterated  the  letter,  but  was 
addressed  to  Segovia,  harmed  her 
reputation. 

However,  in  a  12-page  court  entry 
and  judgment  order.  District  Judge 
Gene  E.  Brooks  found  that  although 
the  letter  contained  some  unneces¬ 
sary  personal  attacks  on  Segovia  in 
general,  “their  debate  was  the  type 
envisioned  and  encouraged  by  mod¬ 
ern  interpretations  of  the  First 
Amendment.” 

Multimedia  mulls 
libel  appeal 

Multimedia  Inc.,  the  parent  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  News,  is 
considering  further  legal  action  after 
losing  its  appeal  to  the  state  Supreme 
Court  in  an  invasion  of  privacy  law¬ 
suit. 

The  justices  upheld  a  $26,500 
award  by  a  lower  court  to  a  Spartan¬ 
burg  teenager  who  claimed  his  pri¬ 
vacy  was  invaded  when  the  newspa¬ 
per  named  him  as  the  father  of  an 
illegitimate  child  in  an  article  on  teen¬ 
age  pregnancies. 

A  reporter  for  the  newspaper  con¬ 
tacted  the  youth  in  1981  when  a  teen¬ 
age  mother  named  him  as  the  father  of 
her  illegitimate  child.  While  the 
reporter  said  she  identified  herself  to 
the  teenager,  the  Supreme  Court  said 
the  newspaper  produced  no  evidence 
that  the  young  man  consented  to  hav¬ 
ing  his  name  printed. 

The  unanimous  opinion  written  by 


Chief  Justice  Julius  B.  Ness  said  the 
newspaper  was  responsible  for  prov¬ 
ing  the  teenager’s  consent  and  not 
his  duty  to  prove  that  he  had  not  con¬ 
sented. 

A  jury  awarded  the  youth  $1,500  in 
actual  damages  and  $25,000  in  puni¬ 
tive  damages. 

Photographer 
wins  damages 

A  photographer,  who  says  he  was 
beaten  and  falsely  arrested  by  four 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  County  sheriffs 
deputies  in  1979,  has  been  awarded 
$204,500  in  damages. 

Roberto  Rodriguez,  31,  who  was  a 
writer  and  photographer  for  Lowrider 
magazine  at  the  time  of  the  incident, 
said  the  deputies  attacked  him  as  he 
photographed  them  beating  another 
man  on  an  East  Los  Angeles  street. 

Rodriguez  sued  the  deputies  and 
Los  Angeles  County  in  1980,  claiming 
false  arrest,  false  imprisonment,  vio¬ 
lation  of  his  civil  rights  and  intentional 
infliction  of  emotional  distress. 

Rodriguez  is  now  editor  of  Cami- 
nos,  a  national  magazine  for  Hispan- 
ics. 

Under  terms  of  the  jury  award,  the 
deputies  themselves  must  pay  Rodri¬ 
guez  $11 ,000  in  punitive  damages  and 
$5,000  for  violating  his  civil  rights. 
Payment  of  another  $188,5(X)  in  com¬ 
pensatory  damages  is  to  be  made 
jointly  by  the  deputies  and  Los 
Angeles  County. 

Rodriguez  said  he  was  charged  with 
two  counts  each  of  assault  with  a 
deadly  weapon  and  assault  and  bat¬ 
tery  on  a  police  officer,  but  those 
charges  were  dropped  on  Nov.  7, 
1979,  before  the  case  went  to  trial. 

Libel  verdict 
is  overturned 

A  Texas  state  appeals  court  has 
overturned  a  1984  libel  verdict  against 
the  El  Paso  Times,  ruling  that  a  col¬ 
umn  critical  of  a  federal  prosecutor 
was  an  expression  of  opinion  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  Constitution. 

The  8th  Court  of  Appeals,  in  an 
opinion  by  Justice  Charles  Schulte, 
threw  out  a  $6(X),(X)0  award  to  Assis¬ 
tant  U.S.  Attorney  James  Kerr,  who 
had  sued  former  Times  reporter  Ron 
Dusek  over  a  column  that  appeared  in 
the  editorial  pages. 

A  jury  had  awarded  Kerr  $3.5  mil¬ 
lion,  which  was  reduced  by  the  trial 
judge. 

Times  lawyer  Richard  Munzinger 


called  the  appeals  decision  a  major 
victory. 

Dusek’s  Aug.  6,  1978,  column  said 
Kerr  had  lied  when  he  told  a  jury  in  a 
drug  conspiracy  case  that  one  defen¬ 
dant  had  admitted  financing  a  drug¬ 
running  operation.  Kerr  contended  in 
his  suit  that  the  column  embarrassed 
him,  and  that  it  implied  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  cheated  in  its  presentation  of  the 
case. 

The  1984  jury  found  no  actual 
malice  in  the  column’s  assertion  that 
Kerr  lied.  But  the  jury  found  the 
“cheating”  phrase  falsely  accused 
Kerr,  and  that  the  accusation  was 
defamatory  and  published  with  actual 
malice. 

The  appeals  court  ruled  that  the 
context  in  which  the  word  “cheating” 
was  used  was  protected  by  opinion. 

Kerr  had  sought  $10  million  in 
actual  damages  and  $30  million  in 
exemplary  damages. 

Judge  drops  libel 
suit;  paper  runs 
clarification 

A  judge  has  dropped  a  libel  suit  she 
filed  against  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press  in  return  for  the  newspaper 
publishing  a  clarification  of  the  cir-  j 
cumstances. 

Oakland  County  Circuit  Judge 
Alice  Gilbert,  an  unsuccessful 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Supreme  Court  in  1978,  sued  the 
Free  Press  after  it  published  a  series 
of  articles  and  commentaries  in  1978 
and  1979  about  her  campaign  and  a 
state  campaign  finance  reporting  law. 

In  its  series,  the  Free  Press 
reported  that  Gilliert  was  subject  to 
prosecution  for  violations  of  the  law 
and  for  late  and  incomplete  reports 
filed  by  her  campaign  committee.  The 
newspaper  later  said  it  had  relied  on 
interpretations  of  the  new  law  by  state 
elections  officials  and  the  attorney 
general’s  office. 

Gilbert  said  elections  officials 
assured  her  that  only  her  committee 
would  be  responsible  for  any  viola¬ 
tions.  She  also  contended  that  the 
newspaper’s  coverage  incorrectly 
reported  that  debts  incurred  by  her 
committee  should  not  be  paid. 

In  the  published  clarification,  the 
Free  Press  said  Judge  Gilbert’s  finan¬ 
cial  records  proved  she  was  able  to 
pay  all  campaign  debts  arising  from 
her  Supreme  Court  race.  All  major 
creditors  of  her  election  committee 
were  paid  in  full  prior  to  publication  of 
the  first  Free  Press  story,  the  newspa¬ 
per  said. 
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Atex  has  solved 
the  pagination  puzzie 

Two  years  ago,  we  said  that  we  would  solve  the 
pagination  puzzle  by  1986.  We  have  done  it. 

Complete  integration  of  all  electronic  prepress 
functions,  from  front-end  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  to  full-page  output  of  text  and  graphics. 

We  said  we  would  do  it  through  a  Publication 
Production  Node  that  would  manage  all  stories, 
ads,  photographs  and  line  art.  Through  new 
hardware  and  software.  Through  an  advanced 
information  systems  network.  All  linked  to  our 
proven  front-end  editorial  and  advertising  sys¬ 
tems.  We  have  done  it.  Come  see  the  Atex  solu¬ 
tion  to  pagination  at  ANPA  in  June.  Atex  gets 
the  job  done. 


stfieiK 

A  KODAK  COMPANY 


32  Wiggins  Avenue 

Bedford,  Massachusetts  01 730 

Phone:  (61 7)  275-8300  Telex:  92-3432 


The  others  are  still  on  Square  One. 


See  Us  At  Booth  #3125. 
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Ex-hostage  ruled 
a  ‘private  figure’ 

A  Los  Angeles  newspaper’s 
defense  against  a  $60  million  libel  suit 
by  a  former  Iranian  hostage  suffered  a 
blow  when  a  judge  ruled  that  the 
plaintiff  is  a  private  citizen,  not  a 
public  figure. 

The  plaintiff,  Jerry  Plotkin,  now  an 
insurance  adjuster,  was  the  only  civil¬ 
ian  among  the  52  Americans  held  by 
Iranian  militants  from  1979  to  1981. 
He  sued  the  Daily  News  of  Los 
Angeles  and  two  reporters,  charging 
they  defamed  him  in  a  story  alleging 
that  he  might  be  under  investigation 
for  having  been  involved  in  drug 
dealing  in  Iran. 

Los  Angeles  Superior  Court  Judge 
Christin  Markey  issued  his  decision 
earlier  this  year,  following  a  three- 
week  pretrial  hearing. 

Daily  News  attorneys  contended 
that  Plotkin  put  himself  in  the  lime¬ 
light  during  his  captivity  when  he 
delivered  a  Christmas  message  urging 
that  the  U.S.  return  the  exiled  Shah  to 
Iran,  taped  an  interview  with  an 
American  broadcaster  and  wrote  let¬ 
ters  to  his  wife,  urging  her  to  keep  the 
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hostage  issue  alive. 

But  Judge  Markey  said  that  Plot- 
kin’s  conduct  was,  “in  proper  con¬ 
text,  involuntary. 

“However  viewed,  the  entire  pe¬ 
riod  of  captivity  was  at  gunpoint,” 
Markey  added. 

Plotkin’ s  lawyer,  Alan  I.  Rothen- 
berg,  said  he  was  “gratified”  by  the 
ruling  but  Daily  News  attorney  Daniel 
Fogel,  in  an  interview  with  E&P, 
said,  “The  ruling  should  have  gone 
the  other  way  and  we  will  appeal.” 

He  conceded,  however,  that  the 
chances  of  appealing  at  this  stage  are 
not  bright,  noting  that  such  appeals 
usually  are  made  at  the  end  of  a  trial. 

“He  (Plotkin)  is  the  classic,  invol¬ 
untary  public  figure,”  Fogel  said.  “I 
believe  the  record  reflects  that  he  was 
a  public  figure  and  we  will  vigorously 
defend  that  position”  during  the  trial. 

In  his  ruling.  Judge  Markey 
declared:  “In  the  early  morning  of 
Nov.  4,  1979,  plaintiff,  an  American 
citizen  on  legitimate  business  in  Iran, 
was  taken  hostage  at  gunpoint.  At 
that  time,  in  the  context  of  the  law  of 
defamation,  plaintiffs  status  was  that 
of  a  private  individual  with  certain 
legal  rights  ...” 

Judge  Markey  added  that  a  review 
of  the  record  “reveals  nothing  that 
compels  or  requires  (Plotkin’s)  status 
as  a  private  person  to  be  altered  or  the 
attendant  rights  to  be  forfeited, 
waived,  lost  or  diminished.” 

Rothenberg  labeled  the  Daily  News 
story  about  Plotkin  “utterly  false,” 
asserting  that  its  most  damaging  state¬ 
ments  from  alleged  sources  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  and  the 
Federal  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis¬ 
tration  were  later  denied  by  the  same 
sources. 

Vt.  high  court 
says  headlines 
can  be  libelous 

Reversing  a  lower  court  ruling  in 
litigation  brought  by  former  Vermont 
Lt.  Gov.  John  Burgess  against  the 
Brattleboro  Reformer,  the  Vermont 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  news¬ 
paper  headlines  can  be  libelous. 

The  high  court  commented  that  it 
does  not  matter  if  the  story  under  the 
headline  is  accurate,  because  many 
people  merely  read  the  headlines. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  the  lower 
court  was  wrong  in  dismissing  the 
Burgess  suit  and  that  the  case  should 
be  returned  to  the  trial  court  for  new 
hearings. 

“In  essence,  we  are  asked  to  har¬ 


monize,  inasmuch  as  possible,  the 
guarantee  of  a  free  press  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  interest  in  protecting  his 
reputation,”  the  high  court’s  ruling 
said.  “In  striking  this  balance,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  many  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  hurried  and  busy  society  are 
headline  readers.” 

Libel  suit 
against  Wis. 
daily  dismissed 

A  Dane  County  (Wis.)  Circuit  judge 
has  dismissed  a  lawsuit  filed  by  for¬ 
mer  state  Rep.  James  R.  Lewis 
against  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal. 

Lewis,  a  former  GOP  legislator 
from  West  Bend,  filed  a  defamation 
lawsuit  after  the  newspaper  ran  his 
photograph  in  December  1982  with  a 
story  about  a  James  W.  Lewis 
accused  of  extortion  in  connection 
with  the  original  Tylenol  poisonings 
in  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  error  was  caught  between  edi¬ 
tions  and  a  correction  was  printed  the 
next  day.  ' 

In  a  written  decision,  Dane  County 
Circuit  Judge  Michael  Torphy  ruled 
that  Lewis  was  a  public  figure  in  1982 
and  thus  would  have  to  show  actual 
malice  by  the  newspaper  to  win  the 
case. 

Lewis  also  sued  a  Waupun  radio 
station  that  linked  him  with  the  Tyle¬ 
nol  case,  but  the  Wisconsin  Supreme 
Court  ruled  in  December  that  he  was  a 
public  figure  in  that  geographical 
area. 

Detroit  News 
sues  to 
open  meeting 

The  Detroit  News  has  sued  the 
state  Natural  Resources  Commission 
for  allegedly  violating  Michigan’s 
Open  Meetings  Act. 

According  to  the  suit  filed  in 
Ingham  County  Circuit  Court,  the 
commission  illegally  closed  its  doors 
for  an  April  4  meeting  with  Gov. 
James  Blanchard  and  a  meeting  on  the 
following  Wednesday.  Both  con¬ 
cerned  the  resignation  of  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  director  Ronald 
D.  Skoog. 

The  suit  contends  that  the  news  and 
other  media  were  illegally  barred 
from  the  meetings.  It  seeks  $500  in 
damages,  attorney  fees  and  a  ruling 
that  the  meetings  violated  the  law. 
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CIP’s  SVi  billion  Quality  Enhancement  Program 
specifically  addresses  the  needs  of  today’s 
newspaper  publisher  and  commercial  printer. 
This  program  is  designed  to  ensure  that  CIP’s 
newsprint  and  groundwood  specialty  products 
continue  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  quality 
needs  of  our  customers. 

The  highlight  of  this  quality  program  is  a  new 
high-speed,  technologically-advanced  paper 
machine  at  the  Gatineau  newsprint  mill.  It  will 
provide  CIP’s  customers  with  high  quality 
newsprint  to  meet  the  requirements  of  today’s 
new  printing  processes.  This  new  paper  machine 
will  be  featured  at  the  ANPA  Operations  Man¬ 
agement  Conference  and  Exposition  in  Atlanta. 

Come  talk  to  us  about  quality.  We  speak 


Cl  P  customer  discusses  quality  with  Gatineau  mill  Manager, 
Keith  Simpson. 


Cl  P  representatives  will  be  on  hand 
at  the  ANPA  Operations  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  and  Exposition 
in  Atlanta,  June  21-25  (exhibit 
#1645).  Let  us  tell  you,  and  show 
you,  how  CIP’s  three  newsprint 
mills,  17  paper  machines  and  5500 
employees  are  keeping  in  step  with 
your  business. 


Should  you  miss  the  conference, 
CIP  would  be  pleased  to  send  you 
more  information  on  its  billion 
commitment  to  quality  enhance¬ 
ment. 


your  language 
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TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Ga.  papers  test 
computerized 
layout  system 

The  Marietta  (Ga.)  Daily  Journal 
and  Neighbor  Newspapers  have 
agreed  to  test  a  computerized  layout 
system  from  Creative  Data  Systems. 

After  working  with  the  system  for 
longer  than  a  month,  Terry  Smith, 
advertising  director,  said  that  the  time 
necessary  to  dummy  the  paper  has 
been  cut  from  two  hours  a  day  to  30 
minutes  or  less. 

Total  labor  savings  on  dummying 
the  30,000-circulation  daily  and  17 
weekly  papers  totaling  375,(X)0  circu¬ 
lation  is  about  35  hours  a  week.  Smith 
said. 

“In  the  past  a  lot  was  left  to  human 
error,  like  the  possibility  of  leaving 
out  an  ad.  We  don’t  have  that  problem 
anymore.  If  the  ad  has  been  taken, 
our  CDS  Layout  will  dummy  it  when 
and  where  it’s  supposed  to  go,  and 
then  bill  it,’’  Smith  said. 

The  system  costs  between  $4,000 
and  $8,000  for  the  International  Busi¬ 
ness  Machines  Corp.  S/36  computer 
such  as  the  one  at  the  Marietta  site, 
according  to  Dann  Kroeger,  CDS 
president. 

VIT  gets  funding 

Visual  Information  Technologies 
Inc.  of  Plano,  Texas,  has  announced 
first-round  venture  funding  of  more 
than  $3  million. 

Funding  for  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  high-performance  image 
processing  computer  system  came 
from  Compugraphic  Corp. ,  First  Bos¬ 
ton  Corp.’s  venture  capital  group, 
T.V.P.  Associates  and  private  inves¬ 
tors. 

Carl  E.  Dantas,  president  and  chief 
executive  of  Compugraphic,  said  its 
investment  “reflects  our  continuing 
interest  in  image  processing  technol¬ 
ogy,  which  is  increasingly  important 
for  graphic  arts  applications.” 

Kenaf  firm  gets 
govt,  contract 

Kenaf  International  has  been 
awarded  a  $100,000  cooperative 
agreement  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  help  develop  kenaf, 
a  fiber  crop  that  can  be  used  in  making 
newsprint 

The  deal  is  the  first  time  under  the 
1985  Farm  Act  that  the  federzil  gov¬ 


ernment  has  joined  with  a  private 
company  to  develop  new  crops  for 
U.S.  agriculture,  according  to  Jerry 
Stanners,  chairman  of  Kenaf  Interna¬ 
tional. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  firm 
“will  be  contributing  its  technical 
expertise  to  demonstrate  the  com¬ 
mercial  viability  of  kenaf  as  a  fiber  for 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  and  other 
potential  users,”  said  Gordon  Fisher, 
a  principal  in  Kenaf  International. 

The  program  is  designed  to  cover 
costs  of  introducing  kenaf  fiber  into 
mills  and  to  help  harvest,  store  and 
transport  kenaf  fiber  to  mills. 

Kenaf  International  is  a  joint  ven¬ 
ture  of  the  Bakersfield  Californian, 
Agrifuture  Inc.  and  Charles  Taylor. 

CompuServe 
expands  service 

CompuServe  Information  Service 
has  added  a  forum  for  professional 
journalists  to  its  videotex  service. 

Called  JFORUM,  it  includes  a  mes¬ 
sage  board,  conference  area  and  data 
libraries. 

The  forum  was  developed  by 
Cameron  Communications  Inc.  of 
New  York  City  and  is  administrated 
by  Jim  Cameron,  president.  Earlier 
this  year  it  reported  having  850  mem¬ 
bers. 

One  resource  of  the  closed-data 
library  is  called  The  Experts  Index 
and  contains  more  than  a  1 ,0(X)  names 
and  phone  numbers  of  of  experts  on 
various  subjects.  Others  contain  job 
listings,  freelance  opportunities  and 
data  libraries  for  radio,  television  and 
print  journalists. 

The  service  is  available  to  Com¬ 
puServe  subscribers  at  regular  rates. 

Conn,  dailies  to 
test  CSI  system 

The  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate 
and  Greenwich  Time  have  agreed  to 
help  test  Composition  Systems  Inc.’s 
artificial  intelligence-based  publish¬ 
ing  system. 

The  staging  effort  will  involve  using 
actual  data  that  appeared  in  the  news¬ 
papers  for  tests  at  CSI  headquarters 
in  Elmsford,  N.Y., 

“We  are  pleased  to  be  part  of  this 
important  exploration  of  new  ways  of 
producing  a  newspaper,”  said  Steven 
Isenberg,  publisher  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  of  Southern  Connecticut  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  the  Times  Mirror  Co. 
subsidiary  that  publishes  the  news¬ 
papers. 


Legal  database 
made  available 

Information  Access  Co.’s  Legal 
Resource  Index  will  become  available 
on  the  Westlaw  computerized  legal 
data  base,  according  to  an  agreement 
announced  by  the  companies. 

Legal  Resource  Index  indexes  730 
law  journals,  newspapers  and  other 
publications,  dating  from  1980. 

Westlaw,  a  division  of  the  West 
Publishing  Co.  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  said 
the  data  base  should  be  operating  late 
this  summer. 

West  also  has  announced  that  Wil¬ 
son’s  Index  to  Legal  Periodicals  will 
be  added  to  Westlaw.  The  book 
indexes  more  than  500  legal  periodi¬ 
cals,  law  reviews  and  bar  journals 
from  six  English-speaking  nations. 


Xerox  touts 
typesetting 
language 


Xerox  Corp.  has  announced  that 
more  companies  plan  to  use  its  Inter¬ 
press  page  description  language  in 
typesetting  systems. 

Xerox  said  the  additions  bring  to 
more  than  24  the  number  of  compa¬ 
nies  planning  to  use  Interpress.  Inter¬ 
press  and  PostScript,  the  language 
from  Adobe  that  is  used  on  Apple’s 
proliferating  LaserWriter  printer,  are 
becoming  standard  page  description 
languages. 

The  new  Interpress  users  identified 
by  Xerox  were  Allied  Linotype,  Bit- 
stream  Corp.,  Compugraphic  Corp., 
Intran  Corp.,  Textset  Inc.,  URW  and 
VLS  Inc. 

Canadian  Press 
contracts  with 
Muirhead 

Muirhead  Data  Communications 
Ltd.  has  announced  that  Canadian 
Press  has  become  the  first  wire-photo 
organization  to  use  Muirhead  Elec¬ 
tronic  Picture  Desks  for  satellite 
transmission  of  wire  photos. 

The  desk  is  part  of  a  redesigned 
picture  network  at  CP.  It  includes 
input  ports  interfaced  with  a  dial-up 
telephone  system  for  collection  and 
distribution  to  more  than  80  member 
newspapers,  plus  dedicated  circuits 
from  the  Associated  Press  in  New 
York  City.  It  also  accepts  photos  in 
the  international  CCITT  format  and 
converts  them  to  CP  format. 
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HARRIS 
PUTS  IT  ALL 
TOGETHER 


with  the  8300  Family  of  Products 


More  than  75  newspapers  worldwide 
are  putting  their  ads  and  pages  together  with  the 
8300  Ad  and  Page  Layout  System. 


407  John  Rodes  Boulevard  •  P.O.  Box  430  •  Melbourne,  Florida  32901  •  305-242-5330 
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COME  TALK  FLEXO! 

...WITH  THE  WORID^  LEADHI 
IN  PRESS  REENGINEERING... 


...AT  THE  ATLANTA 
ANPA/RI  CONVENTION. 


Our  press  engineers,  our  marketing 
experts  and  our  top  management 
will  be  on  hand,  to  talk  pressroom 
with  you . . . 

•  Letterpress  to  offset 

•  Letterpress  to  flexo 

•  Offset  to  flexo 

We  are  also  prepared  to  discuss . . . 


GEORGE  F.  DERBY 
VICE  PRESIDENT 
MARKETING 


•  RTP  Upgrades 

•  New  Drives  and  Controls 

.  ^  j  ^  .  (  Letterpress 

•  Add  Color  <  onset 

l  Flexo 

•  Folder  Upgrades 
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Call  him  Mr.  Hoax 

His  latest  media  hoax  was  the  ‘Fat  Squad/  but  Joey  Skaggs 
has  been  successfully  hoaxing  the  press  for  years 


By  Debra  Gersh 

You  know  you  have  the  right  num¬ 
ber  as  soon  as  he  answers  the  tele¬ 
phone. 

“I  didn’t  do  it,”  the  answering 
voice  says. 

That  voice  belongs  to  Joey  Skaggs, 
so  he  says,  also  known  as  Joe  Bones, 
Jo-Jo  the  Gypsy,  Dr.  Josef  Gregor 
and  “That  Lying  Son-of-a-Bitch,”  a 
sculptor  and  painter,  a  lecturer,  a 
media  communications  professor  at 
the  School  of  Visual  Arts  in  Manhat¬ 
tan  and  a  self-proclaimed  master 
manipulator  of  the  media. 

Skaggs’s  latest  media  hoax  was  the 
Fat  Squad,  a  group  of  weight  loss 
enforcers  who  could  be  hired  to  watch 
a  dieter  around  the  clock  to  help  him 
stick  to  his  diet  —  physically  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

Skaggs,  posing  as  the  group’s 
leader  Joe  Bones,  and  a  group  of  his 
“commandos”  —  SVA  students  and 
friends  —  staged  a  press  conference 
to  announce  this  new  service.  They 
sent  out  press  releases  and  even  put  a 
sign  over  the  bell  on  Skaggs’s  Green¬ 
wich  Village  apartment  that  read 
“The  Fat  Squad.” 

Stories  about  it  ran  —  legitimately 
—  in  newspapers  such  as  the 
Washington  Post,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  Miami  Herald  and  New 
York  Daily  News  and  it  was  carried 
over  the  Knight-Ridder  wire. 

But  it  wasn’t  true. 

None  of  Skaggs’s  creations  have 
been  “real,”  from  the  pill  conceived 
by  Dr.  Gregor  and  his  group  “Meta¬ 
morphosis”  of  cockroach  hormones 
that  promised  to  make  people 
immune  to  everything  from  menstrual 
cramps  to  acne  to  nuclear  radiation, 
to  GASP,  a  gypsy  group  calling  for  a 
work-stoppage  by  gypsies  to  protest 
the  “gypsy”  in  gypsy  moth. 

What  is  real  is  that  every  time  he 
does  this,  he  said  the  media  fall  for  it 
in  a  big  way. 

Trying  to  interview  Skaggs  on  the 
day  the  Fat  Squad  was  exposed 
(much  credit  for  that  goes  to  the  New 
York  Post’s  Page  Six)  was  nearly 
impossible.  The  telephone  in  his 
Waverly  Place  basement  apartment 
was  ringing  off  the  hook,  and  Skaggs 
hardly  sat  still  for  a  minute. 


“I’m  a  social  satirist,”  he  told  a 
reporter  from  Australia  on  the  tele¬ 
phone.  “I  use  actors,  and  plausible 
but  not  real  events  become  real 
because  the  media  makes  it  real.” 

But  he  has  been  doing  things  like 
this  for  some  20  years,  he  said.  And 
sans  the  huge  handlebar  moustache 
he  once  sported,  Skaggs  is  still  the 
same  man  interviewed  over  and  over 


included  an  interview  with  Skaggs 
posing  as  the  “cathouse”  proprietor, 
but  he  was  also  subpoenaed  by  then- 
N.Y.  Attorney  General  Louis  Lefko- 
witz.  Indeed,  there  are  some  who  still 
maintain  it  was  a  hoax  merely  to 
escape  prosecution,  he  said. 

“Sure  some  people  get  angry,”  he 
said,  characterizing  his  victims  as 
either  “pompous  and  arrogant”  jour¬ 


“Sure  some  people  get  angry,”  he  said, 
characterizing  his  victims  as  either  “pompous  and 
arrogant”  journalists  or  “Jimmy  Olsens”  looking  for 
that  big  story. 


again  by  broadcast  and  print  media 
alike. 

“You’re  famous  and  you’re  forgot¬ 
ten,”  he  said  of  his  lack  of  recogni¬ 
tion. 

“I  started  as  a  young,  serious  artist 
and,  as  many  serious  young  artists  do, 
I  did  things  that  tackle  the  world,”  he 
explained,  citing  as  an  example  his 
staging  of  a  nativity  scene  in  Central 
Park  that  was  attacked  by  mock  sol¬ 
diers  as  a  protest  to  the  Vietnam  War. 
“I  butted  heads  against  issues  that 
were  much  bigger  than  me.” 

Yes,  he  was  provocative,  and  yes, 
he  did  get  arrested,  but,  as  he  said, 
“Apathy  is  a  real  sick  disease.” 

According  to  a  release  in  his  port¬ 
folio  of  clips  about  him  —  which  is 
about  the  size  of  Webster’s  Diction¬ 
ary  (the  abridged  version)  —  Skaggs’s 
purpose  is  twofold.  One,  he  is  par¬ 
odying  some  piece  of  the  human  con¬ 
dition,  and  two,  he  is  asking  that  the 
media  —  and  consumers  of  the  media 
—  be  more  thorough  in  checking  their 
sources  and  in  believing  what  is  the 
truth. 

“Aren’t  they  also  susceptible  to 
more  dangerous  manipulation?” 
Skaggs  asked  of  the  media  who  fall 
prey  to  his  schemes. 

In  1976,  Skaggs  ran  an  ad  in  the 
Village  Voice  soliciting  clients  for  a 
Cathouse  for  Dogs.  For  $50,  those 
who  responded  could  get  “a  little  tail 
for  your  dog.” 

Not  only  was  WABC-TV  in  New 
York  nominated  for  an  Emmy  for  its 
segment  on  animal  cruelty  that 


nalists  or  “Jimmy  Olsens”  looking 
for  that  big  story.  “I’m  just  pointing  at 
the  symptoms.” 

Skaggs  said  his  hoaxes  are  all  dif¬ 
ferent  and  that  some  take  longer  to 
play  out  than  others.  “It  all  depends 
on  how  bored  I  am  and  what  I’m 
doing,”  he  explained. 

Noting  that  it  is  “frightening”  how 
the  media  fall  for  his  gags  over  and 
over  again,  Skaggs,  when  asked  why 
he  chose  the  media  as  his  patsy 
replied,  “Look  at  the  power  of  the 
media.” 

Robert  Pfeiffer  of  the  Washington 
Post  was  one  of  the  reporters  duped 
by  the  Fat  Squad.  In  a  recent  tele¬ 
phone  interview  with  E&P,  Pfeiffer 
said  he  doesn’t  think  Skaggs  really 
proved  anything  by  his  latest  hoax. 

Noting  that  the  whole  thing  was 
“pretty  well  orchestrated,”  Pfeiffer 
said  after  getting  the  press  release  he 
followed  up  with  phone  calls  to 
Skaggs/Bones,  and  was  even  referred 
to  “clients”  of  the  service,  whom  he 
called  for  testimonials. 

“I  had  no  cause  to  be  overly  suspi¬ 
cious,”  Pfeiffer  said.  “In  hindsight,  if 
I  had  been  suspicious,  I  suppose  there 
are  other  checks  I  could  have  done.” 

One  check  he  mentioned  was  call¬ 
ing  the  Manhattan  clerk’s  office  to  see 
if  the  Fat  Squad  was  registered  as  a 
legitimate  business  —  although  that, 
he  said,  would  not  necessarily  be 
decisive,  as  the  lack  of  registration 
might  have  been  chalked  up  to 
“bureaucratic  backlog”  or  could 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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Maurers  grabbed  it. 

They  combined  Cedarville  with  the 
News  and  sold  Harbor  Spring  to 
Kevin  O’Neill  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat.  O’Neill,  who  interned 

Despite  his  88  years,  Maurer  sleeps 
only  five-to-six  hours  a  night.  He 
works  12-hour  days.  He  is  an  insa¬ 
tiable  reader. 

“I’m  living  on  borrowed  time.  I’m 
not  so  concerned  with  my  life  as  with 
the  enjoyment  of  what  I  have  to  do,’’ 
Maurer  says. 

The  evening  before  his  interview 
with  E&P,  Maurer  worked  until  10 
o’clock. 

“We  ran  into  a  few  problems  with 
the  (typesetting)  equipment,’’  he 
explained  the  next  morning.  But  his 
eyes  twinkle  and  he  looked  refreshed. 
One  understands  why  Maurer  was 
nicknamed  “The  Eternal  Cherub’’  by 
a  fellow  UP  weekly  editor. 

His  office  is  framed  with  rows  of 
shelves.  They  contain  hundreds  of 
books  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects. 
His  desk  bulges  with  mounds  of  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  news  stories  and 
clippings. 


“If  I  as  an  editor  hold 
any  prejudice,  it  is 
related  to  the  right  of  all 
citizens  to  think  for 
themselves,  to  have  the 
freedom  to  study  and  to 
learn.” 


Maurer  remembers  that  Woodrow 
Wilson  was  the  first  man  for  whom  he 
cast  a  presidential  ballot.  His  vote 
went  to  every  Democratic  candidate 
since  then  —  with  one  exception.  He 
one  time  tried  Norman  Thomas,  the 
Socialist,  against  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

Raised  in  southern  Illinois,  Maurer 
attended  the  University  of  Missouri. 
There  he  obtained  three  bachelor 
degrees  —  in  economics,  public 
administration  and  journalism. 

He  never  bothered  with  a  master’s 
or  a  doctor’s,  despite  his  long  years  in 
higher  education.  “A  PhD  is  not  very 
useful  in  journalism,”  he  explains. 

One  of  Maurer’s  first  acts  at  the 
start  of  his  academic  career  was  to 
inaugurate  the  Michigan  Journalist  a 
laboratory  newspaper  published  eight 
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times  a  school  year.  Stories  by  jour¬ 
nalism  students  would  hit  print  in  it — 
after  careful  editing  by  Maurer.  The 
Journalist  continues  to  this  day,  near¬ 
ly  60  years  later. 

Maurer  came  up  with  a  novel  idea 
to  cover  composition  and  printing 
costs  of  the  Journalist.  He  asked 
interested  Michigan  publishers  to  vol¬ 
unteer  production  facilities  for  one 
issue. 

Among  his  first  sponsors  was 
Detroit’s  then  flourishing  foreign-lan¬ 
guage  Polish  Daily  News. 

“Of  course  they  printed  the  Jour¬ 
nalist  in  English.  But  they  still  man¬ 
aged  to  drop  in  a  few  Polish  charac¬ 
ters.” 

Distributed  to  other  Midwest  col¬ 
leges,  the  Journalist  caught  the  eye  of 
Fred  Bush.  He  published  the  Athens, 
Ohio  Messenger  and  was  a  trustee  of 
Ohio  University. 


“A  lot  of  photos  are 
used  as  escapes.  You 
can  fill  a  paper  quickly 
with  pictures.  A  photo 
must  be  important  to 
replace  10,000  words.” 


Bush  contacted  Maurer.  Would  he 
become  editor  of  the  town  daily  while 
teaching  journalism  at  OU?  Through 
an  intern  program,  journalism  majors 
would  be  full-time  Messenger  report¬ 
ers. 

This  was  the  early  1920s. 

The  Athens  paper  covered  five 
southeastern  Ohio  counties.  These 
contained  a  string  of  coal  mines.  All 
were  then  struck  by  the  fledgling 
United  Mine  Workers  of  John  L. 


Lewis. 

Bush  told  Maurer  his  paper  had 
printed  only  the  mine  owners’  version 
of  the  strike.  The  publisher  said  he 
wanted  a  more  balanced  coverage. 

Maurer  applauded  Bush’s  fairness 
and  took  the  job. 

Maurer  visited  mines,  talked  to 
strikers  in  their  homes. 

“There  was  not  enough  food.  Chil¬ 
dren  had  no  underwear  and  many 
were  forced  to  drop  out  of  school.” 

Maurer’s  stories  and  editorials  in 
the  Messenger  soon  attracted  atten¬ 
tion  in  Columbus,  the  state  capital. 
Soup  kitchens  were  established  by 
the  governor.  Social  workers  were 
sent  to  help. 

And  owners  of  the  mines  burned. 

After  almost  three  years  of 
upheaval.  Bush  warned  Maurer  that 
his  life  was  in  danger.  “You’ve  got  to 
watch  out.  People  say  you’re  a 
socialist.  I  can’t  guarantee  your 
safety.” 

Shortly  after  that,  Maurer  received 
a  letter  from  the  Ohio  University 
president.  He  said  there  no  longer 
were  funds  for  the  journalism  intern 
program 


Another  Maurerism:  “I 
don’t  believe  in  this 
investigative  reporting 
thing.” 


Maurer  sent  resumes  to  eight  uni¬ 
versities.  Michigan  immediately 
responded.  So  Maurer  returned  to 
Ann  Arbor.  This  time  he  stayed  44 
years. 

In  1948,  Maurer  was  named  depart¬ 
ment  chairman.  He  served  in  this  role 
until  his  retirement  in  1967. 

As  a  university  professor,  Maurer 
said  he  had  one  goal:  to  bring  the  field 
of  journalism  from  a  trade  to  a  profes¬ 
sion,  “much  like  medicine  and  phar¬ 
macy.” 

Now,  long  a  country  editor,  Maurer 
still  preaches  strong  opinions  on  his 
beloved  occupation. 

“If  I  as  an  editor  hold  any  preju¬ 
dice,  it  is  related  to  the  right  of  all 
citizens  to  think  for  themselves,  to 
have  the  freedom  to  study  and  to 
learn. 

“It  is  my  conviction  that  people  in 
modern  technological  societies  are 
led  astray,  hoodwinked,  by  a  new 
authoritarianism  that  naturally  fails  to 
invite  participation  of  the  people  in 
decisions  affecting  their  lives. 

“I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that 
participation  is  a  source  of  self 
esteem,  a  full  education  that  provides 
the  wisdom  for  thinking  in  terms  of 
the  commonwealth.” 
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SYNDICATES 


I 


A  generalist  in  an  age  of  specialization 

Roger  Simon,  who  has  won  almost  50  journalism  awards  during 
the  past  14  years,  covers  a  wide  range  of  topics  in  his  column 


By  David  Astor 

Roger  Simon  is  38  going  on  50  — 
journalism  prizes,  that  is.  The  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  and  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate  (LATS)  columnist  is  the  only 
person  to  twice  win  the  Distinguished 
Writing  Award  for  Commentary  from 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  and  he  has  received  over  45 
other  honors  as  well. 

“Awards  are  nice,”  said  Simon, 
who  noted  that  they  mean  someone 
has  remembered  a  journalistic  effort 
that  might  have  “lined  a  bird  cage” 
the  following  day.  “But  they  do  not 
make  a  career.” 

Yet  it  was  the  reporting  awards 
Simon  received  in  the  early  1970s  that 
indirectly  helped  him  embark  on  his 
present  career.  Simon  recalled  that  he 
used  the  prizes  as  “a  lever”  when 
“begging”  and  “pleading”  with  edi¬ 
tor  James  Hoge  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  to  give  him  a  column. 

That  was  in  1974,  and  Simon  stayed 
at  the  Windy  City  daily  until  joining 
the  Sun  in  1984.  Ironically,  the  Balti¬ 
more  paper  was  just  purchased  by 
Times  Mirror  —  the  parent  company 
of  Simon’s  syndicate. 

Simon  said  it  was  probably  inevi¬ 
table  the  Sun  would  be  sold  after  the 
paper  saw  how  much  money  Ganmett 
offered  for  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  and  the  columnist  stated  he 
was  glad  Times  Mirror  did  the  buying. 

As  for  the  recent  folding  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  News  American,  Simon  said 
he  was  sad  that  there  would  be  less 
competition  in  the  market.  But  he 
noted  that  the  Sun  and  Evening  Sun 
still  compete  editorially. 

Speaking  of  competition,  both  syn¬ 
dicates  approached  by  Simon  back  in 
1981  were  interested  in  signing  the 
columnist.  But  one  of  these  distribu¬ 
tors  wanted  Simon  to  concentrate  on 
a  single  area  —  humor,  for  instance, 
or  foreign  affairs  —  so  his  feature 
would  be  easier  to  categorize  and  sell 
(a  major  reason  why  syndicates  offer 
so  few  general  columnists  these 
days).  LATS,  however,  was  willing  to 
let  Simon  write  the  more  wide-rang¬ 
ing  feature  he  preferred. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  Times  Mirror- 
owned  syndicate  wasn’t  sorry.  It  now 


Roger  Simon 


distributes  Simon  to  over  100  papers, 
including  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Denver  Post, 
Detroit  News,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
and  New  York  Daily  News. 

An  indication  of  just  how  wide- 
ranging  Simon’s  column  can  be  is  the 
way  papers  run  it  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  —  including  the  news,  feature, 
and  op-ed  pages.  And  Simon  (who 
observed  that  there  are  still  many 
general  columnists  writing  on  a  local 
level)  likes  it  that  way. 

Indeed,  Simon’s  commentary  runs 
the  gamut.  He  writes  about  political 
and  social  issues,  domestic  and  inter¬ 
national  matters,  celebrities  and 
unknowns.  He  likes  to  use  humor  and 
satire,  but  is  sometimes  deadly  seri¬ 
ous.  His  perspective  is  frequently  lib¬ 
eral,  but  Simon  also  pens  some  col¬ 
umns  any  conservative  would  agree 
with.  What  he  often  does  is  use  a 
human  interest  approach  to  illuminate 
an  issue  or  event. 

In  a  piece  last  year,  for  instance, 
Simon  conveyed  the  horror  of  the 
Move  neighborhood  fire  by  inter¬ 
viewing  a  1 3-year-old  boy  whose 
house  had  burned  to  the  ground.  The 
Philadelphia  police  had  told  Anthony 
Williams  and  his  family  to  evacuate 
before  the  Move  residence  was 


bombed,  while  assuring  them  they 
would  be  allowed  back  home  within 
24  hours.  Simon  wrote: 

“Anthony  looked  down  on  the 
floor  ....  There’s  something  else. 
Something  I  didn’t  tell  you.’  He  took 
a  deep  breath. 

‘Mittens,’  he  said.  ‘My  cat.  When 
they  said  we  had  to  leave,  I  didn’t  take 
her  because  my  grandmother  has  a  cat 
and  they  don’t  get  along. 

‘And  so  I  left  her.  I  left  Mittens.  I 
left  food  for  her  and  water.  But  I  left 
her.  She  was  6.’ 

He  had  been  acting  very  brave  and 
very  adult,  answering  my  questions. 
But  now  he  was  just  a  kid  again  and 
his  lower  lip  trembled. 

‘They  said  we  were  coming  back,’ 
he  said.  ‘And  so  I  left  Mittens.  They 
said  it  would  be  all  right. 

‘They  did.  They  said.  They  prom¬ 
ised.’” 

Some  other  Simon  column  sam¬ 
ples: 

•  On  using  the  atomic  bomb  in 
1945:  “(F)rom  what  I’ve  been  hearing 
on  the  news,  you’d  think  we  snuck 
over  Japan  during  peacetime, 
dropped  an  atomic  bomb  and  giggled 
all  the  way  home. 

“It  didn’t  happen  that  way.  We  did 
what  we  did  during  a  war,  a  war  we 
did  not  start.  War  is,  almost  by  defini¬ 
tion,  madness,  and  now  all  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  about  just  how  mad  you  are 
allowed  to  be  during  war  .... 

“Nations  that  start  wars  eventually 
have  to  pay  for  them. 

“And  the  price  is  often  high.” 

•  On  the  former  Philippine  first 
family:  “‘Grotesque  extravagance’ 
does  seem  to  sum  up  the  Marcoses. 
Imelda’s  3,(X)0  pairs  of  shoes  and  500 
black  bras  (only  Dr.  Ruth  could  fully 
explain  this)  have  entered  history.” 

•  On  the  opening  of  Al  Capone’s 
vault:  “I  tried  to  watch  the  whole 
show.  I  really  did.  But  when  Geraldo 
(Rivera)  came  on  at  the  beginning  and 
held  up  an  old  beer  bottle  and  called  it 
an  ‘artifact’  I  knew  I  wasn’t  going  to 
make  it.  All  I  could  imagine  was  him 
going  into  bars  and  saying:  ‘Gimme  a 
lite  artifact  and  make  sure  it’s  cold.’” 

•  On  drunk  drivers:  “First,  let  me 
tell  you  about  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem.  Someone  is  killed  by  a 
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drunk  driver  every  20  minutes  in  this 
country.  And  on  any  given  weekend 
night,  on  any  road  in  America,  one 
out  of  every  10  drivers  is  drunk. 

“Which  is  why  drunk  drivers  will 
continue  to  get  off  easy.  Because  so 
many  of  the  lawmakers,  so  many  of 
the  jurors,  so  many  of  the  judges  have 
driven  drunk  themselves.  And  they 
have  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy 
for  those  who  get  caught.” 

•  On  his  meal  with  a  relatively 
affluent  black  in  South  Africa:  “We 
ordered  and  after  a  few  moments  the 
soup  arrived.  The  restaurant  was  so 
fancy  that  the  salt  on  the  table  was  not 
in  shalters,  but  heaped  on  tiny  crystal 
trays. 

“My  guest  took  a  pinch  and  then 
handed  the  tray  to  me. 

“But  before  I  could  take  it,  a  waiter 
rushed  up,  took  the  tray  from  his  hand 
and  disdainfully  dumped  the  contents 


on  the  floor  .... 

“I  have  always  remembered  that 
no  matter  how  far  a  black  man  rose  in 
that  country,  he  was  still  considered 
unfit  to  touch  the  same  salt  as  a  white 
man.” 

As  the  above  excerpt  exemplifies, 
Simon  is  not  the  kind  of  columnist 
who  stays  in  the  office  all  the  time  and 
pontificates.  He  has  traveled  across 
the  country  and  world  to  do  on-the- 
scene  reporting  for  his  columns  — 
hiding  in  the  backseat  of  a  car  to  get 
through  the  police-guarded  entrance 
to  the  black  township  of  Soweto  in 
South  Africa,  going  to  the  Middle 
East  during  the  war  in  Lebanon, 
rushing  to  Grenada  after  the  U.S. 
invasion. 

Simon  ended  up  writing  his  Gre¬ 
nada  column  in  20  minutes  to  meet  a 
deadline,  but  most  of  his  800- word 
pieces  take  around  two  to  three  hours 


Column  focuses  on  ‘Pacific  Rim’ 


A  business  feature  focusing  on 
trends,  products,  and  technological 
developments  in  the  “Pacific  Rim” 
region  has  been  introduced  by 
Chronicle  Features. 

Trade  in  this  region  exceeds  $140 
billion  annually,  according  to  Chroni¬ 
cle,  which  said  Asia  is  America’s 
number  one  agricultural  customer 
and  Japanese  investment  in  the  U.S. 
now  exceeds  $50  billion  —  a  tenfold 
increase  over  the  last  15  years.  The 
syndicate  also  noted  that  “Pacific 
Rim  economies  will  boost  West  Coast 
bank  deposits  beyond  those  of  New 
York  banks  by  1989”  and  that  “60% 
of  the  world  will  live  and  do  business” 
in  this  region  by  the  year  2000. 

The  weekly  column  is  by  Alexan¬ 
der  Besher,  who  is  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle's  economics  writer  cover¬ 
ing  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  His  “Pacific 
Rim”  feature  has  appeared  in  the 
Chronicle’s  Monday  business  section 


for  over  a  year. 

Bom  in  China  of  Russian  parents, 
Besher  graduated  from  Tokyo’s 
Sophia  University  with  a  B.A.  in 
Asian  Studies.  The  columnist  has  also 
lived  in  Australia. 

Besher  has  worked  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  Press,  served  as  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Review,  and  co¬ 
founded  the  Chicago  Review  Press  — 
through  which  he  published  a  series  of 
translations  from  the  works  of  mod¬ 
em  Japanese  authors. 

The  columnist,  who  is  fluent  in 
Japanese  and  Russian,  has  contrib¬ 
uted  to  advertising  magazines  as  well 
as  publications  like  California  Busi¬ 
ness,  The  Executive,  and  PC  World. 

A  former  editor  of  Infoworld, 
Besher’ s  writing  appears  in  Digital 
Deli  (Workman,  1985),  a  high-tech 
anthology.  He  was  also  co-author  of 
Things  Chinese  (Doubleday,  1981). 


King  introduces  weekly  package 


A  feature  package  for  weekly  news¬ 
papers  was  introduced  June  2  by  King 
Features  Syndicate. 

The  “King  Features  Weekly  Ser¬ 
vice”  (KFWS)  contains  60  camera- 
ready  text  and  cartoon  features  and 
over  a  dozen  photos  and  illustrations. 

KFWS  covers  topics  such  as  enter¬ 
tainment,  astrology,  medicine, 
“house  and  hobby,”  food,  beauty, 
careers,  and  sports.  There  are  also 
puzzles,  quizzes,  editorial  cartoons. 


and  comics. 

The  service  is  available  in  a  9-pica 
width  and  is  priced  from  $7  to  $25 
depending  on  the  circulation  of  the 
paper. 

Richard  L.  Wilson  is  director  of  the 
service  and  Diane  Eckert  is  editor, 
with  both  based  in  New  York. 

Wilson  has  been  an  editor  and 
reporter  for  Florida  newspapers,  and 
Eckert  was  previously  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  McNaught  Syndicate. 


(not  counting  the  time  required  for 
interviews  and  research).  Simon  does 
four  columns  a  week  in  all,  with  two 
syndicated  and  two  on  local/regional 
issues. 

Finding  topics  to  write  about  is 
never  a  problem,  said  Simon,  who 
noted  that  the  world  is  a  “very  rich 
area  to  mine.”  He  noted  that  he  gets 
ideas  from  observing,  reading,  and 
feeling  things;  from  Sun  reporters 
who  believe  a  story  they’re  working 
on  “cries  out  for  an  opinion”;  and 
from  people  who  write  and  call.  It  was 
a  couple  of  readers  who  suggested  the 
aforementioned  atomic  bomb  col¬ 
umn,  which  brought  Simon  thousands 
of  letters  from  men  and  women 
agreeing  with  his  viewpoint. 

When  he’s  not  working  for  the  Sun 
and  LATS,  Simon  does  a  twice- 
weekly  television  commentary  and 
freelances  for  publications  such  as  TV 
Guide.  The  columnist  also  spends 
time  perusing  numerous  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  books.  Simon  likes 
reading  so  much  that  when  he  was  in 
Lebanon  with  no  printed  matter  in 
sight,  he  read  the  back  of  an  ammuni¬ 
tion  box. 

Born  in  Chicago  in  1948,  Simon 
worked  on  newspapers  in  elementary 
school,  high  school,  and  college  — 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Charter  our  travel  and  adventure 
package  with  features  by  globe¬ 
trotting  writers  like  Loreen  Arbus 
and  Norm  Chandler  Fox.  Because 
before  your  readers  see  the  world, 
they  want  to  read  about  it. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a 
sample  travel  mini  package.  Alaska, 
California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call 
collect  (619)  293-1818.  Get  the  pack¬ 
age  that  ties  up  readership  and 
revenues. 
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writing  a  column  during  his  last  two 
years  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  The 
English  literature  major  also  worked 
for  the  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial- 
News  as  an  undergraduate,  which 
gave  him  his  first  taste  of  covering 
rural-related  matters. 

Simon  didn’t  know  it  at  the  time, 
but  University  of  Illinois  alumnus  and 
movie  critic  Roger  Ebert  of  the  Sun- 
Times  was  clipping  Simon’s  college 
columns  and  showing  them  to  James 
Hoge.  This  helped  Simon  get  a  job 
offer  from  the  Chicago  daily  when  he 
graduated  in  1970.  But  there  was  a 
hiring  freeze  on,  and  Simon  didn’t 
join  the  Sun-Times  until  1972. 


Irwin  Hasen’s  plans 

Cartoonist  Irwin  Hasen,  whose 
“Dondi”  comic  ended  almost  31 
years  of  syndication  last  weekend 
(see  E&P,  May  31),  plans  to  keep 
busy. 

He  is  working  on  a  new  humor  strip 
as  well  as  a  cartoon  novella.  And 
Hasen  will  continue  to  teach  at  the 
School  of  Visual  Arts  in  New  York 
City  and  the  Joe  Kubert  School  of 
Cartoon  and  Graphic  Art  in  New 
Jersey. 

Hasen,  who  was  with  Tribune 
Media  Services,  said  he  is  sad  about 
the  demise  of  “Dondi”  but  also  feels 
some  relief  about  having  more  time  to 
do  other  things. 

He  observed  that  narrative  strips 
are  “going  out  of  fashion”  —  with 
two  of  the  reasons  for  this  being  the 
shrinking  size  of  comics  and  the 
shorter  attention  span  of  people  used 
to  television. 

Tracy’  co-artist  dies 

John  Locher  —  who  drew  “Dick 
Tracy”  with  his  father,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  editorial  cartoonist  Dick  Locher, 
for  the  last  three  years  —  died  May  18 
at  his  home  in  Naperville,  Ill.  The 
cause  of  death  has  not  been  deter¬ 
mined,  but  the  25-year-old  artist  suf¬ 
fered  from  thyroid  problems. 

The  Lochers  would  switch  off 
illustration  duties  on  the  Tribune 
Media  Services-distributed  comic 
strip,  which  was  created  by  the  late 
Chester  Gould  and  is  now  written  by 
Max  Collins.  The  younger  Locher 
would  do  the  pencil  drawing  of  the 
daily  strip  and  his  father  would  ink  it. 
On  Sundays,  Dick  Locher  would  do 
the  pencil  drawing  and  John  would 
ink  it. 

Locher  also  did  illustrations  for  the 
Tribune’s  letters  to  the  editor  column. 


Meanwhile,  he  worked  for  the  City 
News  Bureau  in  Chicago  and  the 
Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun,  where 
Simon  wrote  a  column. 

After  joining  the  Sun-Times,  Simon 
did  investigative,  education,  and 
other  kinds  of  reporting.  And  he 
started  receiving  awards. 

In  addition  to  his  previously-noted 
ASNE  honors  in  1986  and  1984, 
Simon  has  also  received  eight  Chi¬ 
cago  Newspaper  Guild  awards,  five 
United  Press  International  awards, 
four  Associated  Press  awards,  and 
three  Chicago  Headline  Club  awards, 
among  other  prizes.  In  1982,  he 
became  the  first  nonblack  columnist 


ter"' 

Chet  Currier 


‘Debt’  series  offered 

“Dealing  With  Debt,”  a  series  by 
Associated  Press  financial  writer 
Chet  Currier,  is  being  offered  by  AP 
Newsfeatures  starting  July  14. 

The  illustrated  series  —  which  con¬ 
sists  of  five  800-word  parts  — 
includes  information  on  types  of 
debts,  getting  out  of  a  financial  mess, 
and  keeping  liabilities  under  control. 

Currier  has  been  AP’s  financial 
writer  since  1973.  He  covers  the  stock 
market  and  writes  a  weekly  column, 
“On  the  Money,”  about  personal 
money  management.  And  Currier  is 
the  author  of  two  books  —  The  Inves¬ 
tor’s  Encyclopedia  and  The  Fifteen- 
Minute  Investor. 

Cartoon  conference 

The  new  Cartoon  Art  Museum  of 
California  (CAMC)  is  holding  a  con¬ 
ference  on  marketing  cartoon  art  June 
28  on  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  campus. 

Among  those  scheduled  to  speak 
are  King  Features  Syndicate  comics 
editor  Bill  Yates,  News  America  Syn¬ 
dicate  director  of  feature  develop¬ 
ment  Jack  Prahl,  and  former  Car¬ 
toonists’  Guild  president  Glenn  Bern¬ 
hardt. 

Cartoonists  in  attendance  can  have 
their  work  critiqued  by  a  review 
panel,  whose  members  will  include 


to  win  a  national  writing  award  from 
the  National  Association  of  Black 
Journalists. 

There  are  probably  a  lot  more 
prizes  in  Simon’s  future,  because  he 
plans  to  be  a  columnist  for  many  years 
to  come.  “I  have  no  higher  aspira¬ 
tions  in  terms  of  newspapers,”  he 
declared.  “To  me  this  is  a  dream 
job.” 

Simon  would  also  like  to  write  both 
fiction  and  nonfiction  books  at  some 
point.  His  one  published  work  to  date 
is  a  Contemporary  Books  collection 
of  about  100  of  his  favorite  columns 
called  Simon  Says:  The  Best  of  Roger 
Simon. 


Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  comics 
editor  David  Seidman,  Sacramento 
Bee  art  editors,  and  comic  book  and 
greeting  card  publishers. 

Barry  Gantt,  one  of  the  museum’s 
directors,  said  the  seminar  is  intended 
as  a  fund-raiser  for  CAMC,  which  is 
currently  looking  for  a  permanent 
exhibition  space  for  its  collection. 

More  information  about  the  confer¬ 
ence  and  museum  (see  E&P,  October 
12)  can  be  obtained  by  writing  CAMC 
at  1  Sutter  St.,  Suite  205,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.  94104. 

A  new  field  for  Will? 

Washington  Post  Writers  Group 
columnist  and  television  commenta¬ 
tor  George  F.  Will  writes  right  and 
speaks  right,  but  can  he  bat  right  and 
play  right? 

This  question  became  germane 
earlier  this  month  when  baseball  com¬ 
missioner  Peter  Ueberroth  offered 
the  New  York  Yankees  a  special 
choice  during  the  major  league  ama¬ 
teur  draft  —  a  player  by  the  name  of 
G.  Frederick  Will. 

It  was  a  joke,  of  course,  but  Will  — 
an  avid  baseball  fan  and  a  friend  of 
Ueberroth’s  —  was  pleased.  And  so 
was  his  son. 

“When  he  heard  I  had  been  drafted 
by  the  Yankees,”  said  Will,  “he 
looked  at  me  as  if  I  was  human.” 

Honor  for  Middleton 

Drew  Middleton,  the  former  New 
York  Times  military  affairs  corres¬ 
pondent  who  now  does  a  twice- 
weekly  column  for  the  Special  Fea¬ 
tures  division  of  the  New  York  Times 
Syndication  Sales  Corporation,  was 
recently  inducted  into  his  high  school 
hall  of  fame. 

The  class  of  1931  member  spoke  at 
the  ceremonies,  which  took  place  in 
Maplewood,  N.J. 
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(Continued  from  page  48) 


have  been  explained  by  Skaggs. 

When  he  first  heard  the  truth  about 
the  Fat  Squad  from  his  editor  a  week 
after  his  story  ran,  Pfeiffer  said  he 
could  have  “disintegrated.  I  felt  like 
someone  who  just  drove  a  car  off  the 
lot  and  had  all  four  tires  fall  off. 

“I  don’t  disrespect  what  he  did,  he 
just  proved  that  a  liar  can  dupe  an 
honest  person,”  Pfeiffer  continued. 
“I  don’t  think  he  really  proved  any¬ 
thing.  A  feature  story  is  different  than 
hard  news. 

“He  never  really  harmed  anyone,” 
Pfeiffer  said.  “His  past  schemes  were 
funnier.  This  one  was  really  believ¬ 


able.  The  cockroach  extract  and  the 
house  of  prostitution  for  dogs  —  that 
is  really  getting  into  the  realm  of  the 
strange. 

“I’m  relatively  new  at  this,”  said 
Pfeiffer  who  joined  the  Post  in  Janu¬ 
ary  and  is  not  yet  a  staff  reporter,  but 
has  been  writing  for  the  news  and 
feature  departments  and  works  at  the 
copy  desk. 

“The  danger  could  be  if  I  became 
jaded  and  cynical  and  start  to  think 
that  everyone  is  lying.  I  think  my 
degree  of  skepticism  has  gone  up  a 
few  notches,  and  I’ll  also  try  to  avoid 
(conducting)  telephone  interviews  in 
the  future. 

“It’s  not  a  healthy  way  to  view  the 
world,”  he  said  of  thinking  that  every¬ 
one  is  lying. 

“I  think  I  did  the  proper  checks,” 
Pfeiffer  continued,  noting  that  the 


Post  was  not  the  only  paper  to  run  the 
story  and  that  reporters  with  more 
experience  were  also  duped.  “It’s  not 
like  Janet  Cooke,  where  the  whole 
thing  was  made  up  (by  the  reporter)  or 
something  that  I  blatantly  did  not  fol¬ 
low  up.” 

Pfeiffer  said  Skaggs  told  the 
reporter  who  did  the  follow-up  story 
for  the  Post  that  he  apologized  and 
that  Pfeiffer  should  call  him.  But  he 
never  did. 

“I  have  nothing  to  say  to  him,” 
Pfeiffer  said. 

Although  the  “sting  of  the  whole 
thing  has  worn  off,”  Pfeiffer,  who 
said  he  goes  to  New  York  a  lot,  is 
cooking  up  a  scheme  to  get  back  at 
Skaggs. 

It  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  reveal  it  here, 
but  Pfeiffer  promised  to  call  E«&P  if  he 
decides  to  go  through  with  it. 


UPl  sale 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


Chapter  11  of  the  bankruptcy  law. 

Approval  came  at  a  hearing  June 
10,  with  Vazquez  taking  the  witness 
stand  for  a  final  questioning.  Yes, 
Viizquez  said  through  an  interpreter, 
he  knew  UPI  was  losing  money  ($5.2 
million  a  year).  Yes,  he  said,  he  still 
wanted  to  buy  UPI.  And  yes,  he  had 
more  than  $29  million  in  a  Washington 
bank  to  turn  over  at  settlement. 

“All  of  you  can  be  sure  that  I  will 
dedicate  all  of  my  time  and  affection 
to  making  UPI  great,”  Vazquez  testi¬ 
fied.  “It  is  one  of  my  dreams  ....  I 
will  do  everything  proper  to  make 
UPI  the  best  news  agency  in  the 
world.” 

The  judge  replied:  “Somebody 
tried  to  tell  me  how  to  say  ‘good  luck’ 
in  Spanish,  but  I  can’t  remember  it. 
So  I’ll  say  it  in  English  —  good  luck.” 

When  Bason  later  announced  his 
approval  of  the  sale,  courtroom  spec¬ 
tators,  including  UPI  employees, 
burst  into  applause  and  the  judge 
didn’t  mind. 

Vdzquez  and  UPI  had  hoped  to  sign 
final  papers  and  transfer  the  money 
within  an  hour  of  court  approval,  but 
they  had  to  wait  until  the  next  day, 
June  11,  because  the  court  proceed¬ 
ings  had  run  so  late  that  UPI  did  not 
have  time  to  file  necessary  papers  in 
Delaware  where  it  is  incorporated. 

Still,  UPI  came  out  of  bankruptcy 
with  extraordinary  swiftness,  espe¬ 
cially  remarkable  because  bankrupt¬ 
cies  of  this  size  usually  last  at  least 
two  years. 

The  principals,  however,  agreed  to 
drop  suits  against  each  other  and  let 
the  sale  proceed  with  various  groups 


getting  substantial  bites  of  the  Vaz¬ 
quez  downpayment: 

•  UPI  receives  $12.5  million  for 
working  capital,  in  addition  to  $2.5 
million  the  buyers  already  had  pro¬ 
vided. 

•  Most  employees  and  ex-employ¬ 
ees  receive  full  payment  for  back 
wages,  commissions,  expenses  and 
dismissal  pay. 

•  Unsecured  creditors  with  recog¬ 
nized  claims  of  less  than  $3,000  get 
payment  in  full.  Claimants  seeking 
more  than  $3,000  can  settle  for  $3,000 
immediately  or  put  in  for  the  full 
amounts  and  get  a  share  of  a  pool. 

UPI  treasurer  J.E.  Kenney  esti¬ 
mates  there  will  be  enough  money  to 
pay  about  46%  of  the  dollar  amounts 
of  the  unsecured  claims  not  settled  for 
$3,000  or  less. 

•  Pension  plans  get  $478,000  as  a 
first  payment  on  arrears. 

•  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
gets  $635,000  as  a  first  payment  on 
arrears. 

•  Administrative  expenses  of  about 
$1.5  million  are  to  be  paid  in  full. 

Vazquez  and  Russo  also  pledge  to 
pay  other  already-incurred  obliga¬ 
tions  that  will  increase  their  total 
price  for  UPI  to  an  amount  UPI  attor¬ 
neys  estimate  at  $40  million  or  more. 

In  the  reorganized  UPI,  Vazquez 
and  Russo  will  hold  all  the  voting 
stock;  10%  of  non-voting  stock  is  to 
be  distributed  to  unsecured  creditors 
who  do  not  settle  for  $3,000  or  less 
and  are  not  paid  in  full.  Restrictions 
on  the  non-voting  stock,  however, 
indicate  that  the  allocations  will  have 
minimal  value  for  at  least  five  years. 

The  reorganization  wipes  out  the 
old  UPI  stock  held  by  the  previous 
principal  owners,  Douglas  F.  Ruhe 
and  William  E.  Geissler.  In  1982,  they 
bought  UPI  for  $1  from  a  trust  set  up 


by  E.W.  Scripps,  who  founded  UPI  in 
1907. 

Sweetness  and  light 

When  all  of  this  was  reported  to 
Bankruptcy  Court  at  the  hearing  June 
10,  Judge  Bason  praised  the  profes¬ 
sionalism  of  all  the  lawyers  involved 
— and  started  a  series  of  laudatory  ex¬ 
changes,  notably  with  Richard  L. 
Levine,  the  lead  attorney  for  UPI, 
who  got  almost  everything  he  asked 
from  the  judge  during  the  bankruptcy 
contest. 

Nogales,  in  a  closing  statement, 
recalled  how  he  telephoned  William 
Morrissey,  president  of  the  Wire  Ser¬ 
vice  Guild,  in  August  1984,  and  said 
the  company  might  have  to  liquidate 
unless  Morrissey  could  help.  And 
help  he  did,  Nogales  said,  as  UPI 
struggled  to  survive. 

“What  we  found  was  that  our 
employees  were  extremely  loyal, 
talented  and  dedicated,”  the  UPI 
chairman  continued,  “and  we  found 
we  had  loyal  clients.” 

Nogales  said  UPI  was  making  vic¬ 
tory  gifts  to  employees  —  scarves  to 
women  and  neckties  to  the  men,  all 
the  gifts  emblazoned  with  the  UPI 
logo  —  with  special  appreciation  for 
their  accepting  temporary  pay  cuts. 

He  said  he  wanted  to  show  appreci¬ 
ation,  too,  for  the  judge’s  patience 
during  the  bankruptcy. 

Nogales  stepped  to  the  bench  and 
placed  one  of  the  victory  ties  before 
Bason. 

The  judge,  appearing  startled, 
hesitantly  fingered  the  gift  and 
mused:  “I  hope  it’s  not  too 
valuable  .  .  .  there  are 
restrictions  ...” 

He  grasped  the  tie  firmly. 

“I’m  overwhelmed,”  the  judge 
said,  and  he  padded  from  the  court- 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANIMALS 


AWARD-WINNING  ANIMAL  COLUMN. 
Samples:  EARTHLINGS-Bennett,  513 
Lake  St.,  Crystal  Lake  IL  60014 
(815)455-4995. _ 

_ CHILDREN _ 

CHILDREN'S  CHOICE-Popular  column 
for  kids-600  words-  prescreened,  origi¬ 
nal  illustrations,  interesting  topics,  fun 
activities.  3rd  year.  Samples,  rates.  Box 
486,  Pownal,  VT  05261,  (802) 
823-5276. 


HEALTH 


SENIOR  CLINIC"  is  America’s  only 
health  column  addressing  exclusively 
the  medical,  surgical  and  psychiatric 
problems  of  past  middle  life.  Written  by 
a  specialist  physician,  SENIOR  CLINIC 
has  anchored  the  Sunday  health  section 
in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  &  Chroni- 
cle  since  1982.  "Warm  witty, 
authoritative-excellent  reader 
response.”  Now  6th  year.  Weekly,  600 
words.  Samples,  rates.  Dr.  Frank 
Macinnis,  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
Box  307,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada 
|T5J  2J7,  (403)  973-2361. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Inc., 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4210  Johnson  Drive, 
Suite  lOOA,  Fairway,  KS  66205 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 
(813)446-0871  nights:  or  write  Box 
3364,  CleanMater  Beach  FL  33515.  No 
obligation  of  course. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

30  years  continuous  service 
Brokers  -  Appraisers  -  Consultants 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
4000  Albemarle  St.,  NW 
Suite  501 

Washington,  D.C.  20016 
_ (202)628-1133 _ 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
_ (904)  234-1117 _ 

Brokers  •  Consultants  •  Appraisers 
Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers 
JAMES  A.  MARTIN  ASSOCIATES 
Columbus  Office:  (614)  889-9747 
PO  Box  798,  Dublin  OH  43017 
_ SERVING  THE  USA _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICE.  Call  or  write  Dick  Briggs.  No 
obligation.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSO- 
CIATES,  Box  8225,  Savannah,  GA 
31412  (912)  236-1596. 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (503)  389-3277 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  Inc. 

408  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

_ (205)  566-7198 _ 

J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fairwav,  KS  66205 
Office:  (913)  236-5400 

LEWIS  H.  LAWRENCE,  Newspaper 
Broker,  PO  Box  1015,  Fuquay-Varina, 
NC  27526  (919)  552-5178 _ 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 

Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA,  INC. 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
PO  Box  607,  Berryville,  AR  72616 
RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (501)  423-6688 

Sales  -  Appraisals  -  Consultations 
ATN,  INC.  -  Bill  or  Ed  Berger 
PO  Box  161503 
Austin,  TX  78716-1503 
_ (512)  476-3950 _ 

SHOPPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 

Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 
Serving  alT  parts  of  the  country 

WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


BLACK-ORIENTED  WEEKLY,  circula¬ 
tion  1,200.  Very  high  growth  potential. 
In  southeastern  North  Carolina.  In  5th 
year  of  continuous  operation.  Editor  and 
publisher  will  stay  if  preferred.  Box 
1041,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHECK  IT  OUT! 

Southern,  Oregon  weekly  in  spirited 
growth  cycle,  $20,000  down. 

COUNTY  SEAT 

Solid  Eastern  Oregon  weekly,  non¬ 
competitive,  $50,000  down. 

Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7166 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

CONTROLLED  CIRCULATION  county 
seat  weekly,  north  central  Texas.  $10K 
initial  investment. 

THREE  TEXAS  Panhandle  weeklies, 
1985  net,  $131K.  $500K,  includes 
real  estate.  We  have  others,  free  list. 
ATN,  Inc.,  Bill  or  Ed  Berger,  PO  Box 
161503,  Austin,  TX  78716-1503, 
(512)  476-3950. _ 

DYNAMIC  growing  Western  shopper, 
100,000  plus  circulation.  Priced  at  1 
times  gross  of  $2,250  million,  assume 
underlying  debt.  Send  inquiries  to  Box 
1073,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ESTABLISHED  MONTHLY  statewide 
business  newsmagazine,  exclusive 
market,  strong  performance.  $1.5 
million;  20%  down.  Owner  will  finance 
balance.  Send  inquiries  to  Box  1029, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  FAMILY  FEATURE  firm 
available  for  purchase.  Price  $30,000, 
plus  employment  contract  with  owner. 
Box  1061,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WELL  ESTABLISHED  MID-MAINE 
regional  weekly.  Excellent  profit,  3,900 
paid  circulation.  Four  season  recreation 
area.  Owner  wishes  to  retire.  Building 
optional.  Anne  Erickson,  Box  479, 
Millinocket,  ME  04462. 

NORTHERN  MINNESOTA  weekly, 
circulation  3,500.  Gross  $200,000. 
Well  equipped  with  two  unit  Goss 
Community  press.  Reasonable.  Write 
Route  2,  Box  267,  Milford,  lA,  51351 

WESTERN  WEEKLY,  good  stable  town, 
excellent  potential,  outstanding  profit 
on  $135,000  gross.  Terms-offers?  Seek 
$20,00(1  down.  Box  1030,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I  NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

i 

AWARD-winning  community  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  purchase  additional 
newspapers  with  paid  circulation  of 
6,000  or  more.  Please  give  full  details. 
Replies  held  strictly  confidential.  Write 
Box  9988,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENERGETIC  JOURNALIST  with  top 
writing,  editing,  headline,  layout  and 
people  skills  seeks  full  or  part  owner¬ 
ship  of  Zone  3  weekly.  Master’s  in  busi¬ 
ness.  High  credentials.  Much  to  offer. 
Box  1025,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMMUNICATE 
WITH  THE 
COMMUNICATORS 
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Use  this  handy  order  form  to  order: 

1986  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  Dec.,  1985) 
1986  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  April,  1986) 

Please  send  me: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 

Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

□  1986  Edition  $60  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $55.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $75  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEARBOOK  •  Encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

□  1986  Edition  $60  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $55.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $75  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

Name _ Title _ 

Company _ 

Nature  of  Business  _ 

Address _ Ste./Apt _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

Payment  must  accompany  Market  Guide  and  Year  Book  orders. 


New  York  State  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 


Enclose  this  card 
with  your  payment. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and 
international  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 

LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national 
references,  for  action  call;  (201) 
966-5250. _ 

PROFESSIONALISM  IN  TELEPHONE 
and  door-to-door  sales. 
Circulation  Development,  Inc. 
_ (314)625-2315 _ 

_ CONSULTANTS _ 

ANNOUNCING 
JMB  MEDIA  SERVICES 
academic  and  professional  experience 
and  expertise  in; 

‘Management  consulting 
‘Market  analysis 

‘Probability  based  readership  and 
advertising  market  research 
‘Sales  and  Promotion 
‘Innovative  problem-solving 

Bob  Tartaglione,  President 
New  Orleans,  (504)  366-8818 

S&M  CANADIAN  WEB  CONSULTANTS 
LTD.  Professionals  in  Web  pressroom 
equipment  and  personnel  evaluation. 
Maintenance  and  training  program, 
installations  and  repairs.  20  years 
experience.  Phone  (416)  221-7699. 


_ PRINTING _ 

PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
on  our  6-unit  Harris  web  offset  press 
located  minutes  away  from  Chicago's 
O’Hare  Airport.  Contact  John  Hartness 
at  Best  Web  Offset,  (312)  296-8861 
for  availability  and  quote. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS 
Sophisticated  and  powerful  financial 
accounting  systems  for  small-to- 
medium  sized  newspapers.  Includes 
advertising  accounts  receivable  with 
billing  and  history  reporting,  accounts 
payable  and  payroll,  each  fully  inter¬ 
faced  to  general  ledger.  Turnkey  system 
includes  newspaper  accounting  soft¬ 
ware,  NCR  Tower  computer,  2  termi¬ 
nals,  printer  and  on-site  operator 
training. 

DAILY  CIRCULATION  SYSTEM  PRICE 

I. 5000  $23,803 

II. 16,500  $28,953 

III. 27,500  $45,154 

IV. 50,000-1-  $65,758-1- 

Please  inquire  for  weeklies  and  shop¬ 
pers.  Call  Fred  McDaniel,  Tamarix 
Systems,  (505)  326-7143  or  write  to 
101  E.  30th  St.,  Farmington,  NM 
87401. _ 

PROBLEM  WITH  your  billing?  Our 
publisher  developed  packages  will  fit 
easily  into  your  office.  Single  or  multi¬ 
zone  versions  available  for  the  IBM  PC 
or  TANDY  microcomputers.  Our 
BASIC-400  starter  system  costs  under 
$6000.  This  includes  the  computer, 
printer  and  billing  software  for  up  to 
400  customers.  Call  or  write  to  Jim 
Sutton  or  Steve  Kuckuk,  Publisher 
Control  Systems,  223  W  5th,  Shawano 
Wl  54166;  (715)  526-6547. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
CORE  STRIPPERS 

MOST  MODERN  CORE  STRIPPER  IN 
THE  WORLD  SAVES  MONEY-LABOR- 
ALL  ELECTRIC-NO  SAWING.  DAR- 
MAR  7501  Coarsey  Dr.,  Tampa,  FL 
33604.  Call  (813)  932-8888  for 
Information. 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lenses  for  SAU/TAB. 
Lens  repair/optimize.  Herb  Carlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM 


2  BALDWIN  108  Count-O-Veyors.  New  227E  MULLER  4  STATION.  (81ai 
Electricals.  A.  Dewar  (818)  885-5995.  885-5995. 


SCANNERS 
4/COLOR  FOR 
NEWSPAPERS 


ONE  MAN  COLOR 
DEPARTMENT  WITH  A 
BARGAIN  PRICED 
COLOR  SCANNER 


$59,500 

(FITS  ANY  BUDGET) 

FULL  PRICE  INCLUDES 
INSTALLATION 
TRAINING 
WARRANTY 
SERVICE 

30  DAY  FREE  TRIAL 


SET  UP  FOR 
NEWSPAPERS 


AVERAGE  SET  -  IS  MINS 

NO  PROBLEMS  UPl  OR  AP 

CALL  SCANTRONIX 
AT  (213)  829-5022 
ASK  FOR  GARY 


_ MAILROOM _ 

•24-P,  48-P  and  72-P  SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS  STUFFERS  Guaranteed 
production;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included. 
•FOR  SALE:  New  manufactured  fold 
first  delivery  beds  for  Harris/Sheridan 
stuffers. 

•WANTED  TO  BUY:  48-P  and  72-P  late 
model  stuffers. 

JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT;  (713)  468-5827. 

STA-HI/BONNIER  (1966) 

METRO  STACK/MASTER 
Machine  #60526  Model  #MSM-3 
3/4  HP  230V  30  60HZ  (Setup  for 
440V)  6  Basket/Max  Bundle  Height 
20" 

MILGO  COUNTER/MECHANICAL 
INPUT 

Contact  Klaus  Rombach,  Press- 
Enterprise  Co.,  (714)  684-1200. 

STA-HI  STACKER  257  (1972) 

Machine  #22797  Model  #257B-1 
5  HP  480V  30  60  HZ 
80  PSI  at  1  CPM 

Max  Height  20"  Mechanical  Counter 
Contact  Klaus  Rombach,  Press- 
Enterprise  Cio.,  (714)  684-1200. 


CHESHIRE  for  newspapers.  BH  Ink  Jet 
Printer/labeller.  Raised  computer  floor¬ 
ing.  TXT  typesetters.  (703)  521-1089. 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Hels- 
ley;  (800)  527-1668  or  (214) 
357-0196. 

WE  HANDLE  all  types  of  wire  conveyors 
and  spare  parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel 
Flex  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers 

Sta-Hi  251  &  257  S  stackers  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-0- Veyors  106’s 
Truck  Loaders 
Sheridan  48P 
45“  90“  Floor  Curves 
Fly  table  for  Muller  inserter 
Signal  MLN  II  Tying  Machines 
Muller  inserting  machine  mode  E227 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 

MULLER  NEWSPAPER  INSERTER. 
Main  with  five  stations.  Good  condition. 
Available  immediately.  Best  offer  over 
$57,000.  Call  days  (203)  568-3477  or 
evenings  (203)  644-9889. 

NEW  FROM  GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT 
SHERIDAN  li-48P  INSERTER  WITH 
11  HOPPERS 

High  Speed  Remanufactured  Sheridan 
72P,  48P,  and  24P  inserters  with  per¬ 
formance  improvements.  SPEEDS  TO 
40,000  PER  HOUR. 

GMA  will  provide  you  with  a  remanu¬ 
factured  Sheridan  Inserting  system 
or  WE  WILL  REMANUFACTURE  YOUR 
EXISTING  MACHINE. 

Remanufactured  Sheridan  MS  and  HH 
Hoppers  with  ELECTRIC  CLUTCH 
FEATURE  -  INCREASES  NET 
THRUPUT. 

NEW  folded  Edge  First  Delivery  System 
for  Sheridan  inserters. 

Muller  227  and  227E  inserters. 

Sta  Hi  251,  257  and  IDAB  440  counter 
stackers. 

Cutler  Hammer  conveyor,  bottom  wraps 
and  pacers. 

Signode  and  Power  Strap  tying 
machines. 

NEW  Hall  Monitor  Counter  Stackers  and 
complete  line  of  NEW  Hall  Mailroom 
Equipment. 

ALL  REMANUFACTURED  EQUIPMENT 
IS  FACTORY  GUARANTEED  WITH  ONE 
YEAR  WARRANTY. 


KANSA  320  inserter  add-on  station. 
Excellent  condition,  new  1982-83. 
$5,250  per  station.  ONE  Corporation/ 
Atlanta,  (404)  458-9351. 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

ADSET  by  RAYTHEON,  S^ported  by 
Autologic;  2  Terminal,  2  Tablets,  10 
Meg  Drive,  APS  5  Driver,  $12,000. 
BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480 

ADVANTAGE  II,  $11,000; 
VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL,  PMA, 
$7,000; 

VIDEOSETTER  PREVIEW,  $1,250. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480 

ADVANTAGE  II  reconditioned.  Warran- 
teed.  Graphic  Systems  Exchange, 
(716)  385-3027. _ 

BUY/SELL/BROKER  reconditioned  CG 
Wpesetting  equipment.  Large  supply  of 
CG  parts  available.  Call  GRAPH-X  INC. 
(215)  439-1942. 

PAQUI  FOD 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
_ (614)  846-7025 _ 

CG  8600-45  pica — three  years  old, 
excellent,  $26,500.  Inland  Printing 
Equipment  (800)  255-6746. 

COM  PUWR  ITER  48B  6  strips.  Recondi- 
tioned.  Warranteed.  Graphic  Systems 
Exchange  (716)  385-3027. _ 

DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
National  Equipment  Brokers 
"Buy  for  the  least” 

“Sell  for  the  most" 

_ (216)  562-5000 _ 

EDIT  7500  HR  (Without  Floppy  Drive)  5 
yrs.,  $4,250; 

EDIT  7700  HR,  MCPO,  DD,  $6,500; 
MCS  5  8216,  1  yr.,  22  Fonts,  Excel¬ 
lent,  $10,500. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0840 
USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


INSERTER  INSTALLATION  AND  MDT-350.  Rebuilt.  Warranteed. 
DISASSEMBLY  SERVICES  ALSO  (Graphic  Systems  Exchange,  (716) 
PROVIDED.  385-3027. 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  INSERTERS  AND  THOROUGHLY  TESTED  and  warranted 
MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT.  COMPLETE  Unisetters  and  Trendsetters  available 
DISASSEMBLY  AND  REMOVAL  FROM  now  from  Inland  Printing  Equipment. 
YOUR  PLANT.  Call  (800)  255-6746. 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc.  ,  .MicrTTm  un  r. - 77 - T"  ■' 

11  Main  Street  UNISETTER  HR  Reconditioned.  10 

Southboro,  MA  01772  If'PS- 

(617)  481-8562  Exchange,  (716)  385-3027. 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES  manufac-  VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL  and 
tures  their  own  conveyor  wire.  Standard  Videosetter  Universal  with  RLO.  Avail- 
flex  and  extra  flex,  also  manufactures  able  immediately.  Installed  and 
wire  tyers.  (213)  256-4791.  warranted.  Inland  Printing  Equipment 

- - -  (800)  255-6746. 

SHERIDAN  48P  8  into  1  remanufac-  - 

tured,  new  drive,  guaranteed.  Installed  VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL  8  grids, 
in  your  plant,  training  program  Analog  and  digital  yjare  kits.  Graphic 
included.  Systems  Exchange  (716)  385-3027. 

Northeast  Industries 

_ (213)  256-4791. _  _ PRESSES _ 

STA-HI  257S  and  257B  counter  stack-  6  unit  Goss  Suburban-4  roll  stands- 
ers  including  spare  parts.  Available  for  folder  with  V2  and  Vt  fold  Serial  No. 
immediate  shipment.  Contact  Graphic  MD-S  1011.  Excellent  condition.  Can 
Management  Associates,  Inc.,  11  Main  be  seen  running  on  our  floor.  (313) 
St.,  Southboro,  MA  01772.  i  372-9770.  Ask  for  Larry  Angelosante. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


1972  HARRIS  MIOOOA  4  unit  22  3/4  x 
38”  web  press  (rebuilt  in  1983) 
complete  with  Butlers,  TEC  dryer, 
imprinter,  gluer,  web  guides,  cutoff 
controls,  sheeter,  console,  $375,000. 
Mr.  Newman,  (913)  362-8888. 

WEB  HEAT  SET  CONVERSION  PACK- 
AGE;  Martin  infeed,  web  guide,  1-pass 
TEC  10  ft.  oven  with  chills  and  Ryco 
double  sided  silicone  applicator.  Every¬ 
thing  you  need  to  convert  your  press  to 
heat  set.  Can  offer  as  turnkey  for  Harris, 
Goss,  King,  etc.  Reasonable. 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling,  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 

Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
Double  out  delivery 
22  3/4  cutoff  with  balloon  former 
This  folder  has  been  magnafluxed  (no 
crdcks) 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
_ (213)  256-4791 _ 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  4  web  folder  with 
20  HP  motor.  Used  in  weekly  newspap¬ 
er.  Good  condition.  Contact  Randy  Case 
(919)  548-6047. 

GOSS  Urbanite,  "1000"  series  folder, 
6  units,  3-color.  Very  good  condition. 
Available  August.  Can  be  inspected  in 
production. 

ONE  Corporation 

3400  Malone  Drive,  Atlanta,  GA  30341 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 

GOSS  URBANITE  5  mono  units,  one  3 
color  unit,  1/2,  1/4  folder  with  upper 
balloon  and  skip  slitter,  6  Cary  flying 
pasters  (3  right,  3  left)  offered  as 
complete  press  or  individual  compo¬ 
nents,  "as  is”,  or  rebuilt. 

IPEC  Incorporated 
Wheeling,  IL  60090 
(312)459-9700  Tlx  206766 

GOSS  Urbanite,  4  newly  reconditioned 
units  with  quarter  folder.  22.77" 
cutoff.  6  position  rollstand.  Rebuilt  60 
HP  motor.  Available  immediately.  Can 
be  seen  running.  $295,000.  Call  Steve 
Jackson,  Paradise  Post,  (916) 
877-4413. 

GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  7  Units,  1972,  3  Cary’s 

Goss  Urbanite  4  Units 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 

drives  and  accessories 

Goss  Community  units,  folders  and 

acces. 

Goss  SSC  Community  4  high  plus  3 
mono  2V/2  cutoff 

Goss  Urbanite  1200  Series  Half  folder 
Goss  Community  7  units  SC  folder  and 
community  folder  1973. 

Harris  V-15A  7  units  1977. 

Harris  1650  Add-on  unit 

Harris  1650  5  unit  press 

Harris  845  six  3  color  units.  2  mono 

units,  folder  1982 

Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 

Harris  A-15C  6  units  1979 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 

balloon  formers  &  drives 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 

KING 

KJ-6  folders  1980 
4  unit  Newsking,  1  Press  Complete 
KJ6  folders 

MISCELLANEOUS 

3  Cary  Flying  Pasters  (running  on 
Urbanite) 

WANTED;  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


2/U  GOSS  COMMUNTIY,  running  in  a 

weekly,  very  low  usage,  1967, 

$45.0()0.  (913)  362-8888. _ 

PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

2  Unit  News  King  with  KJ4  or  KJ6 

4  Unit  News  King,  KJ6  folder 

5  Unit  Color  King,  KJ6  folder 
Complete  press  or  add-on  units. 

5  Unit  Daily  King  II,  KJ8  folder 
mfg.  1983  -  like  new 

4  Unit  grease  lubricated  Goss 
Community 

4  Unit  Goss  Community,  Community 
folder,  oil  bath 

1  Urbanite  Tri-color  U-705, 

2  Unit  V-15A  with  JF7  folder 

8  Unit  Harris  V-25  double-ended 
with  two  JF  25’s  1976 

4  Unit  Solna  RP36  Commercial  web 
press  with  combination  folder 
can  be  used  for  newspaper  and/or 
commercial  applications. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  4-2362 


HARRIS 

Harris  VI 5A  7  units  1  folder 
Harris  VI 5A  7  units  2  folders 
Harris  VI 5A  4  units  1  folder 
Harris  4  position  stacked  roll  stand 
Harris  VI 5A  add  on  units,  completely 
refurbished 

Harris  V25  add  on  units,  (two) 
completely  refurbished 
Harris  V700  add  on  units 
Harris  upper  former 
KING 

News  King  6  units  KJ6  folder, 
immaculate  condition  with  large  spare 
parts 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Single  Butler  splicer  4042-8  dual 
unwind  and  hoist  system 
Stobb  bump  turn  model  TU 
All  equipment  available  immediately  in 
our  warehouse.  Delivery,  installation 
and  financing  can  be  arranged. 

All  Equipment  Guaranteed. 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

11  RADO  DRIVE 
NAUGATUCK.  CT  06770 
(203)  723-0928 

(203)  264-1802  Telex  140186 

U  Apple 

-N-1650,  6  units,  1982,  22  Va. 
-N-845,  10  units,  2  folders,  butlers. 
-V-22,  4  units,  1970. 

-V-15D,  8  units,  1980. 

-V-15A,  3.  4  units. 

-V-15  “Vanguard",  2  units  (add-on) 

GOSS 

-Metroliner,  6  units,  3  half  decks, 
22%”,  3:2  folder,  1974-77. 

Urbanite,  12  units,  2-3  color 
units,  6  Butlers-700-900  series. 
-Urbanite,  add-on  units,  1  stacked, 

2  floor,  drives. 

-Urbanite  folder  W/W.O.  Vi  folder 
-Community,  S/C,  7  units,  1976 
-Suburban,  9  units,  2  folders. 

KING 

-Newsking,  6,  4  units,  KJ-,6 
KJ-8. 

Colorking,  2,  4,  units,  KJ-6 

BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 

HOE  COLOR  PRESS 
Stacked  8-cylinder  double  width  letter- 
press.  Roll  back  ink  cartridges,  3  form 
rollers,  bearers,  single  folder  22  1/2 
cutoff.  Equipped  with  K&F  shims  for 
use  with  aluminum  backed  polymer 
plates.  Positions  for  2  paper  rolls 
complete  with  Jones  semi-automatic 
tensions.  Extra  roller  stocks.  Press 
speed  25,000  per  hour.  Has  been 
maintained  In  excellent  working  condi¬ 
tion  and  be  demonstrated  at  any  time. 
Please  contact  Nick  Podas  at  Pacific 
Press  Ltd.,  2250  Granville  St., 
Vancouver,  B.C.  V6H  3G2,  Canada. 
(604)  732-2861. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


HARRIS  VANGUARD  3  units  V2  and  Vi 
folder,  motor  driven  water  fountains, 
roll  stands,  hoist.  (619)  474-5554. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
Rebuilt  and  guaranteed 

GOSS  COMMUNITY 
7-units  SC  press  1976-79 

1-3/C  space  UOP  units  1979 
6-units  1976 

1-SC  1/2-1/4  folder  50  horsepower 
1979 

1- SC  combination  1/2-1/4-D/P  40 
horse-power  1976 

2- units  press  1969  oil  bath  20  horse- 
powerdrive 

3- Community  add-on  units  1971-68 
1-Goss  Community  1/2-1/4  folder  25 
horse  powerdrive 

NEWSKING 

4- unlts  1969-73  side  and  circumferen¬ 
tial  register,  KJ6  folder. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1- V15A  balloon  former  1979 

2- Butler  splicers  197B 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

Goss-Harris-King  presses  and 
accessories 

(Call  us  before  you  trade!) 

Call  us  for  installation  prices 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED:  USED  PRESSES 
ALWAYS  LOOKING.  CALL 
MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 
(602)  574-0031— DAVE 
TUCSON.  ARIZONA 

WANTED  TO  BUY 


Sheridan  48P  or  72P  inserter  for 
daily  newspaper  operation.  Must 
be  in  good  operating  condition. 
Reply  Box  9627,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP 

WANTED 


Call  us  for  installation  prices  I 

o  „  ALLISON  CHAIR  OF  JOURNALISM 

^"^7^  N  ^imqpT  nlluF  ‘  Duties  include  journalism  courses, 

CAMANO  ISLAND  WA  98292  supervise  lab  personnel,  recruit 

LAMANUibLAND.WA  98292  students.  Organize  and  conduct  semi- 

_ ja/-uu9/ _  workshops  for  community 

HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for  groups  and  supervise  college  journalism 
I,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses,  productions.  The  Chair  is  expected  to 
et  or  letterpress.  with  the  news  media  throughout 

miete  7  unit  Goss  Mark  II  press,  Permian  Basin.  Master’s  Degree  in 

2  inch  R.T.P.,  4  half  decks  |ournalism.  Doctorate  preferred,  teach- 

ble  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder  'ng  experience  and  newspaper  experi- 

oon  formers  C.O.  22  3/4”.  epc®  required.  Salary  commensurate 

iplete  6  units  Goss  Mark  I  press  ®rid  experierice.  Bene- 

s  Mark  I  add  on  units  include  life,  medical,  dental  and 

s  reels  and  pasters  disability  insurancei  Texas  Teacher 

s  Mark  I  halfdecks  Retirement  or  Optional  Retirement;  and 

juble  Goss  2:1  folder-22  3/4  cutoff  shelter  plan.  Candidates  should 
s  Skip  Slitter  submit  resume  and  official  transcripts 

able  ink  fountains  request  for  application  from  the 

s  single  width  balloons 

I  Skio  Slitters  3600  N.  Garfield,  Midland,  TX,  79705. 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letterpress. 

Complete  7  unit  Goss  Mark  II  press, 

7  42  inch  R.T.P.,  4  half  decks 
Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
balloon  formers  C.O.  22  3/4”. 
Complete  6  units  Goss  Mark  I  press 
Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 
Goss  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 
1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22  3/4  cutoff 
Goss  Skip  Slitter 
Portable  ink  fountains 
Goss  single  width  balloons 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters 


ASSISTANT  OR  ASSOCIATE  Professor 

ri^ftni^rnH^/SnHMno^onMinmont  nouu  A  Agricultural  Communications 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  &  Colleoe  of  ADriculturp  Uniuprisitv  of  iiii. 


-  Collegeof  Agriculture,  University  of  llli- 

r^cc  iirK.ni*o  Urbana-Champaigo.  Coordinate 

H^*haiimn«*  quarter  folder  five-member  faculty  and  teach  agricu- 

tural  communication  coursework  form 
^  Sfp  rpn  apt  «,hpt  won  n»»H  14-course  Offering  at  graduate  and 

Undergraduate  leveTs.  Help  administer 

S«\^?rcoWn'^t;"rd 

NORTHEjfTIND&sjRIES.INC.  fn°interSalM 


undergraduate 


Help  administer 


We  buy  printing  equipment 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


_ PLATEMAKING _ 

TWO  WESTERN  LITHO  PLATE  Lith-X- 
Poser  units.  Semi-automatic-process 
120  single  plate  Goss  Metro  plates  (or 
any  similar  plate)  per  hour.  Also  two 
Western  Plate  processors.  Model  38D. 
All  above  equipment  has  been  main- 


Doctorate  in  communications  or  related 
field  required,  experience  in  media, 
communication  analysis,  agricultural 
information  systems,  rural  communica¬ 
tions.  Demonstrated  skills  in  teaching 
and  research  in  agricultural  communi¬ 
cations.  Tenure  track,  nine-month 
appointment,  with  summer  option. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience 


tained  in  excellent  condition.  Please  and  qualifications.  Send  resume  and 
contact  Nick  Podas  at  Pacific  Press  names,  addresses  and  telephone 


Ltd.,  2250  Granville  St.,  Vancouver,  numbersof  three  references  bv  July  15, 
B.C.  V6H  3G2,  Canada.  (604)  1986.  James  Evans,  67  Mumford  Hall, 

732-2861.  1301  (Gregory  Dr.,  Urbana,  IL  61801. 

— — (217)  333-4788.  AA/EOE. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  _ _  .  .  . - : — - 

■■■■  ..  ’1'  the  MISSOURI  School  of  Journalism  is 

JAW  FOLDING  mechanism  for  tele-  seeking  candidates  for  a  teaching  posi- 
®lBnatures  to  he  tjgn  jg  jjs  photojournalism  sequence. 


installed  in  frames  of  3:2  Goss  folder. 
Alternatively,  complete  telephone 
directory  folder.  For  use  overseas.  Box 
1034,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


the  candidate  would  teach  skills 
courses,  work  with  the  director  in  guid¬ 
ing  the  program,  and  advise  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students.  Candi- 


OLDER  HARRIS  2200  SYSTEM.  We  are  i  '’f*®®  have  extensive  profession¬ 
looking  for  original  system  driven  by  the  j  ®  experience,  and  should  be  able  to 


1 1/05  computer  with  Data  Craft  expan-  j  effectively  with  students,  col- 
sion  box.  Prefer  one  with  2  or  more  professional  photojourna- 

channels.  Contact  M.C.  Adams.  Kings-  I  lists.  Advanced  degree  and  teaching  ex¬ 
port  Times-News,  Kingsport,  TN.  (615)  i  penence  highly  desirable.  Tenure  track. 
^6-8121  '  6  K-  .  resume,  including  references,  to 


SHERIDAN  24P  inserter  for  smal 


Bill  Kuykendall,  Chair,  Photo  Search 
Committee,  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 


weekly  operation.  Please  contact  Box  |  ism.  Box  838,  Columbia,  MO  65205. 
9737,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  14,  1986 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


COMMUNICATIONS— SEARCH 
EXTENDED.  Assistant  Professor  to 
teach  public  relations  and  journalism 
courses.  Possibly  develop  student  jour¬ 
nalism  lab.  Ph.D.  or  equivalent  profes¬ 
sional  experience  desired.  Submit  letter 
of  application,  resume,  and  the  names 
of  three  references  by  June  27, 1986  to 
Dr.  James  Blevins,  Chairman,  Division 
of  Humanities,  University  of  Southern 
Indiana,  8600  University  Blvd.,  Evans¬ 
ville,  IN  47712.  AA/EOE. 


THE  MISSOURI  SCHOOL  OF  JOUR¬ 
NALISM  is  seeking  candidates  for  two 
or  three  positions  of  clinical  instructor 
to  teach  and  operate  full-page  pagina¬ 
tion  for  the  Columbia  Missourian,  the 
daily  newspaper  published  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  School.  The  pagination 
system  is  by  Hastech.  Substantial 
newspaper  experience  and  knowledge 
of  pagination  essential;  advanced 
degree  desirable.  Non  tenure-track. 
Send  resume,  including  references  to 
Brian  Brooks,  Chair,  Missourian  Search 
Committee,  Box  838,  Columbia,  MO 
65205.  EquaJ  Opportunity  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ARE  WE  LOOKING  FOR 
THE  IMPOSSIBLE? 

A  shirt  sleeve  General  Manager  with 
sales  drive  and  administrative  ability  to 
take  a  load  off  a  busy  multi-business 
paper  publisher.  This  person  should 
have  a  publishing  background  in  all 
phases — sales,  management,  produc¬ 
tion  and  editorial  so  that  this  person  can 
do  the  overall  job  that  is  necessary. 
Must  have  the  ability  to  expand  and 
grow.  An  excellent  opportunity  to  join  a 
leading  publishing  house  in  the 
Sunbelt — an  excellent  place  to  raise 
your  family.  We  are  looking  for  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability — and  we  are  willing  to 
pay  for  it.  Send  complete  details  with 
salary  history  for  prompt  action  to  Box 
1078,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER  for  18  year- 
old  sp^ialty  newspaper  group.  Strong 
in  business  and  sales.  Resume,  salary 
history;  Good  Times,  Box  303,  Roslyn, 
NY  11576. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  small  daily 
newspaper  in  Zone  2.  Highly  competi¬ 
tive  market  requires  highly  skilled  lead¬ 
ership.  If  your  think  you  can  qualify, 
write  Box  1051,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  4,000  circu¬ 
lation  edition  of  morning  daily  and 
shopping  guides  with  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  45,000  in  highly  competitive 
markets.  Promotion  creates  opportunity 
with  Midwest  newspaper/shopping 
guide  group.  Our  managers  receive 
salary,  percentage  of  bottom-line  and 
benefit  package  because  they  work  with 
their  staffs  to  expand  market  share  and 
accept  responsibility  for  employee  and 
publication  performance.  Primary 
responsiblity  for  sales,  free  and  paid 
distibution  and  providing  direction  for 
community  news  coverage.  Multi¬ 
market  experience  a  must.  Resume, 
salary  history  and  letter  explaining  you 
approach  to  community  involvement, 
staff  motivation  and  management  style. 
Apply  to  Box  1060,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS  often 
seek  qualified  personnel  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  The  New  England  Newspaper 
Association  maintains  a  personnel 
referral  service  to  assist  our  newspap¬ 
ers.  Send  us  your  resume  and  we  will 
use  it  to  fulfill  inquiries  from  newspap¬ 
ers  in  the  market.  Anyone  may  partici¬ 
pate  but  distance  is  often  a  factor  in 
placement.  New  England  Newspaper 
Association,  Personnel  Referral 
Service,  70  Washington  Street,  Salem, 
MA  01970. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


STAFF  CONSULTANT 
NEWSPAPER  FACILITIES 

An  international  engineering/ 
construction  firm  is  seeking  a  newspap¬ 
er  professional  capable  of  making  an 
immediate  contribution  to  solving 
facility-expansion  problems  for  large 
and  small  dailies  and  weeklies. 

The  successful  candidate  will  fill  a 
position  on  the  company's  Cleveland- 
based  headquarters  staff,  providing- 
technical  counsel  to  regional  engineer¬ 
ing  and  design  offices  located  in  major 
cities  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  selected  candidate  will  support 
these  regional  offices  in  marketing  as 
well  as  assist  them  in  developing 
conceptual  design  criteria. 

The  preferred  candidate  will  have  exten¬ 
sive  experience  in  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion,  operations  or  facility  planning.  An 
engineering  or  design  background 
would  be  desirable,  though  not  essen¬ 
tial  .  Frequent  travel  will  be  required. 
Replies  will  be  held  in  strictest  confi¬ 
dence.  please  send  your  resume  to:  R. 
A.  Will,  Manager  ofr  Technical  Services, 
The  Austin  Company,  3650  Mayfield 
Road,  Cleveland,  OH  44121. _ 

WANTED  GENERAL  MANAGER  for  a 
growing  group  of  weekly  newspapers  in 
centraT  New  Jersey.  Must  be  exper¬ 
ienced  in  all  aspects  of  the  operation  of 
a  weekly  newspaper.  Send  resume. 
Salary  $30,000.  Box  9990,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER-North  Jersey 
group  of  weekly  newspapers  seeks 
manager  with  abilty  to  train  and  moti¬ 
vate  staff.  Salary  open.  Experience  in 
all  aspects  of  operation.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1075,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Smart,  savvy,  ambitious,  ad  manager 
sought  by  fast-growing.  Zone  2,  subur¬ 
ban  weekly  This  company  is  on  the 
expansion  trail  and  we're  looking  for 
someone  eager  to  grow  with  us.  News¬ 
paper  sales  experience  is  essential,  of 
course.  Management  experience  desir¬ 
able,  but  not  a  must.  Box  1021,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE,  New  York 
sales  office.  The  Chicago  Sun  Times  is 
seeking  an  aggressive,  highly  success¬ 
ful  and  experienced  professional  lales 
representative  to  call  on  large  ad  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  highly  competitive  New  York 
market.  The  successful  candidate  will 
have  the  ability  to  analyze  and  interpret 
research  and  apply  to  client  needs,  do 
stand-up  presentations  and  must  be 
detail-oriented.  Newspaper  advertising 
sales  experience  is  preferred.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Chicago  market  a  plus. 
College  degree  preferred.  Excellent 
salary  and  incentive  program  as  well  as 
comprehensive  benefit  package.  Relo¬ 
cation  assistance  is  provided.  Please 
submit  letter  of  application,  resume, 
and  salary  history  in  confidence  to 
Zelda  Hughes,  Chicago  Sun  Times,  401 
N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Room  326,  Chicago, 
IL  60611.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  group  needs 
experienced  salesperson  to  work  with 
publisher  in  Norfolk,  VA  area.  Must 
have  management  potential.  Write: 
Hanes  Byerly,  1000  Armory  Dr.,  Frank¬ 
lin,  VA  23851. 


WASHINGTON-BASED  publisher  of 
defense  journals  seeks  motivated  adver¬ 
tising  safes  person  with  experience,  who 
can  initiate  sales  campaigns  and  ulti¬ 
mately  create  a  sales  department.  A 
track  record  would  be  very  helpful. 
Send  resume  to  P.  Rawlins,  King 
Publishing,  915-15th  St,  NW,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  2005. 

14,  1986 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  are  looking  for  an  aggressive  sales 
manager  who  excels  at  staff  motivation. 
Our  20,000  daily  and  Sunday  operation 
is  located  in  the  lush  (and  competitive) 
heartland  of  Ohio.  We'll  pay  top  dollar 
and  provide  excellent  fringe  benefits  for 
the  sales  manager  who  is  looking 
towards  the  top.  Send  complete 
resume,  work  experience,  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  1046,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER 
Tough,  competitive  newspaper  seeking 
seasoned,  successful  sales  manager  to 
head  large  staff  of  well-compensated 
and  motivated  sales  people.  Staff 
knows  of  our  search  and  wants  a  top  pro 
to  teach  them  what  they  don't  already 
know.  Candidate  must  be  dynamic, 
loyal,  and  a  type  A  personality.  Strong 
on  promotion,  teaching  and  motivation. 
Excellent  compensation,  plenty  of  room 
for  growth.  Send  resume  and  cover 
letter  to  Box  1()36,  Editor  &  Publishe- 

OUTSIDE  SALES  MANAGER 
California's  best  kept  secret... and  one 
of  the  nation's  fastest  growing  metropo¬ 
litan  areas  could  be  your  new  home. 
Fresno,  centrally  located  near  moun¬ 
tains,  skiing,  and  ocean  beaches  need 
your  skills.  The  Fresno  Bee  has  a  chal¬ 
lenging  management  position  available 
in  the  classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  The  successful  candidate  prefer¬ 
ably  will  have  previous  classified  adver- 
tising  management  experience. 
Responsibilities  include  managing 
seven  outside  sales  representatives. 
Sales  training  experience  and  a  strong 
background  in  building  sales  from  auto¬ 
motive  account  is  desirable.  A  competi¬ 
tive  salary  and  a  generous  fringe  benefit 
package  is  offered.  If  you  are  attending 
ANCAM,  call  Dave  Anderson  at  the 
Drake  Hotel  for  an  interview,  or  call  him 
at  (209)  441-6127,  or  send  your 
resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
The  Fresno  Bee 
1626  E  Street 
Fresno,  CA  93786 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


SHOPPER  PUBLISHER/ 
DIRECTOR  OF  SALES 
Excellent  opportunity  in  growing 
Midwest  community.  Areas  of  responsi¬ 
bility  will  include  all  revenue  producing 
departments.  Compensation  will  be  in 
the  $40,000  range  including  salary  and 
bonus.  Experience  must  include  proven 
administrative  and  supervisory  skills. 
Leadership  qualities  including  sales 
training  and  motivational  skills.  Major 
account  sales  experience  a  must.  Tele¬ 
marketing  experience  a  definite  plus.  If 
this  opportunity  is  for  you,  please  send 
complete  resume  including  references 
and  salary  history  to  Box  1067,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TELEMARKETING 

Wyoming's  largest  newspaper  has  a 
classified  line  opening  for  experienced, 
full  time  telephone  sales  person. 
Successful  phone  sales  experience 
required.  Good  spelling  and  typing 
skills  a  must.  We  offer  good  benefits 
and  pleasant  working  atmosphere  in 
ultra-modern  facility.  Pay  is  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Please  send 
resume  with  references  to  Casper  Star- 
Tribune,  PO  Box  80,  Capser,  WY 
82602,  Attn:  Judy  Hanson. 

THE  BEVERLY  HILLS  COURIER 
...oldest,  largest,  and  best  read  news¬ 
paper  in  Beverly  Hills,  California  is 
expanding  our  circulation  and  coverage. 
Seeking  3  outstanding  sales  personnel. 
Company  benefits,  excellent  working 
conditions  in  beautiful  Southern 
California. 

The  Beverly  Hills  Courier 

8840  West  Olympic  Blvd. 

Beverly  Hills,  CA  90211 
(213)  278-1322 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISlING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Zone  7,  30,0(X)  daily  can  provide  you 
with  an  excellent  career  opportunity. 
With  the  retirement  of  our  current 
manager,  we  are  looking  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive  manager  who  is; 

Promotion  oriented 
Well  organized 

Experienced  in  telemarketing 
Has  production  knowledge 


We  offer: 

An  excellent  compensation  package 

Benefits 

Profit  sharing 

The  staff  and  tools  you  need 
A  very  livable  and  well  rounded 
community  well  suited  for  family 
living 


If  you  have  an  interest  in  becoming  part 
of  our  winning  team,  and  have  the 
experience  and  drive  to  offer,  we  invite 
you  to  write  Box  1042,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MOVE  UP  TO  advertising  director  of  an 
aggressive,  growing,  suburban  news¬ 
paper  chain.  Award-winning  papers 
needs  a  hard  working  director  that  has 
leadership  qualities  and  sales  experi¬ 
ence.  Bee  Publications,  PO  Box  150, 
Buffalo  NY  14221,  (716)  632-4700, 

ext.  440  Of  475. _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
wanted  for  16,000  daily  and  Sunday 
paper  in  Zone  5.  Ideal  opportunity  for 
person  now  assistant,  or  salesperson 
who  wants  to  move  up  into  management 
position.  Midwest  background 

referred. 

ull  range  of  benefits  including 
company  paid  pension  plan,  health 
insurance,  etc.  Send  full  details  to  Box 
1065,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies 

will  be  kept  confidential. _ 

CO-OP  ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  Must 
be  experienced  and  strong  on  sales. 
Excellent  benefits.  32,000  daily,  non¬ 
chain.  Send  salary  history  and  resume 
to:  Talmadge  Martin,  Advertising  Mana¬ 
ger,  The  Paducah  Sun,  PO  Box  2300, 
Paducah,  KY  42002-2300. 


HANDS-ON  display  sales  manager 
needed  for  multiple  zone  and  multiple 
day  shopper  group  on  Florida's  west 
coast.  Exwrience  in  training  and  hiring 
a  must,  brcellent  compensation  prog¬ 
ram  and  company  advancement.  Tf 
you're  the  best  call  Bob  Johnson  West¬ 
minster  Publications  (813)-923-2544. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
A  great  opportunity  for  an  experienced 
advertising  sales  person.  You'll  sell  to 
an  established  territory  of  accounts  for  a 
6-day,  award-winning,  daily  newspaper 
with  TMC.  Base  salary  with  liberal 
commissions  and  company  benefits. 
AND  you'll  live  in  Wonderful  Wyoming, 
full  of  exciting  outdoor  fun  such  as 
skiing,  climbing,  hiking,  fishing,  camp¬ 
ing,  and  big  game  bunting.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Nannette  Benson, 
The  News-Record,  PO  Box  3006,  Gillet- 
te,  WY  82716.  No  phone  calls. _ 

NEWSPAPER  AD  DIRECTOR 
Locate  in  America's  most  livable  city. 
Metro  daily  and  Sunday  seeking  Adver¬ 
tising  Director  with  experience  in  classi¬ 
fied,  retail  and  national.  We  need  an 
aggressive,  people-oriented  nmanager 
with  proven  marketing  and  sales  back¬ 
ground.  Exciting  opportunity  to  grow 
and  progress,  (jood  salary,  benefits. 
Knoxville,  Tennessee  is  the  Gateway  to 
the  Smokey  Mountains,  the  home  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee  and  America's 
most  livable  city.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirement  to: 

Personnel  Director 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel  Company 
208  West  Church  Street 
Knoxville,  TN  37902 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER 
Award-winning  (advertising  and  editor¬ 
ial)  33,000  daily  and  Sunday  is  seeking 
a  results-oriented,  successful  Retail 
Advertising  Sales  Manager.  Our  60% 
share  of  the  local  advertising  market 
and  strong  commitment  to  individual 
growth  provides  an  excellent  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  the  right  person.  Your  skills  back¬ 
ground  must  include  training,  motivat¬ 
ing,  budgeting,  g^oal  setting,  and 
communications.  Sell  me  with  your 
resume  and  a  cover  letter.  Roger  Past, 
Ad  Director,  Messenger-Inquirer,  1401 
Frederica  St.,  Owensboro,  KY  42301. 

RETAIL  SALES  SUPERVISOR 
Real  opportunity  for  sales  pro  who 
wants  to  move  up  to  management. 
Supervise  activity  of  7  outside  sales 
representatives  at  an  aggressive,  group- 
owned  newspaper.  We  are  47,000  cir¬ 
culation  and  growing  in  a  competitive 
market  in  Zone  2. 

Hands-on  training  ability  is  criti¬ 
cal— you  must  be  involved  with  daily 
activity  as  you  raise  the  skills  of  your 
group.  Good  support  from  marketing, 
research  and  promotion  departments 
makes  your  job  easier  if  you  know  how 
to  use  them. 

Salary  and  performance  bonus  to  high 
$20's,  good  benefits  and  advance¬ 
ment  opportunity  within  the  group. 
Reply  by  letter  and  resume  to  Box 
1080,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Advertising  Director  of  10,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  beautiful  Grand  Haven, 
Michigan  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  in  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
and  most  desirable  areas  of  the  state. 
Must  demonstrate  proven  record  of 
administrative  ability  with  a  hands-on, 
shirtsleeve  approach;  ability  to  produce 
ad  revenue  and  motivate  staff  of  10; 
and  a  facility  for  dealing  effectively  with 
advertisers  and  the  community.  Prefer 
experience  as  an  ad  director  or  retail 
manager.  Please  submit  letter  of  appli¬ 
cation,  complete  resume,  list  of  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  history  to  James 
Huckle,  GRAND  HAVEN  TRIBUNE, 
101  North  Third  Street,  Grand  Haven, 
Ml  49417.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


MANAGER,  ADVERTISING  SALES 

Houston  based  publishing  company  is 
searching  for  the  unique  individual  who 
offers  the  unusual  combination  of  sales 
ability,  leadership  skills,  and  entrepre¬ 
neurial  instincts  to  become  Sales  Mana¬ 
ger  of  our  successful,  eight  year-old 
weekly  newspaper.  The  right  person  will 
have  a  stable  work  history,  a  record  of 
increased  sales  achievement  and  a 
"can-do"  positive  style.  Income  and 
benefits  based  on  performance  in  this 
long-term  career  opportunity  that  could 
lead  to  some  equity  participation. 
Respond  in  confidence  with  resume 
only  to  Will  Darroh,  Houston  Digest 
Weekly  Newspapers.  3100  Edioe  St., 
Houston,  TX  77027. _ 

WE  WANT  YOU!  Our  7,000,  5-day 
paper  in  Zone  7  needs  you  to  take  the 
reins  of  our  7-person  ad  staff.  As  ad 
director,  you'll  run  the  show,  planning 
ad  stratem  and  special  sections.  You’ll 
handle  afew  choice  accounts  yourself, 
but  your  big  job  will  be  motivating  sales¬ 
people  and  thinking  about  the  bigger 
picture.  You'll  also  nave  the  chance  to 
be  part-owner  of  a  new  Sunday  weekly. 
You're  probably  a  top  sales  rep  now,  or 
maybe  a  restless  ad  manager  or  assis¬ 
tant  with  2-5  years  experience.  You  like 
the  idea  of  a  salary  in  the  mid-20s,  and 
of  taking  an  active  community  role  in  a 
beautiful  mountain  state.  If  we're  talk¬ 
ing  about  you,  send  letter,  resume  and 
references  to  Box  1028,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


SHOPPER  CAREERS 
President,  Eastern  US,  lOOK 

General  Manager,  Zone  2,  85K 

General  Manager,  Zone  6,  80K 

Director  of  Sales,  Zones  4-9,  60K 

Sales  Managers,  Zones  2-9,  40K 

Sales  Reps,  Zones  1-9,  Open 

Production  Positions,  Zones  1-9,  Open 


Please  call  (818)  881-0271  or  send 
resume  to; 

MULTI-MEDIA  ENTERPRISES 
5699  Kanan  Road 
Agoura  Hills,  CA  91301 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
NYC  Spanish-language  daily,  part  of 
major  communications  group,  has  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity  for  experienced 
leader,  strong  motivator  and  organizer 
for  expanding  classified  section.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Spanish  a  plus.  Excellent  spiot 
for  assistant  CAM  looking  to  take 
charge.  Solid  salary  base  plus  lucrative 
incentives.  Excellent  benefits  package. 
Call  Ms.  Ehrlich,  (212)  807-4610. 


ART/GRAPHICS 

GRAPHICS  DIRECTOR 
The  Tacoma  News  Tribune  seeks  a 
seasoned  manager  to  lead  motivated,  8 
person  photo/graphics  staff.  Quality  is 
top  concern  as  we  do  more  with  color, 
infographics,  page  design.  Job 
demands  creativity,  ability  to  teach, 
vision  to  see  future  and  drive  to  get 
there.  Salary  over  $40,000.  Resume, 
cover  letter  detailing  achievements, 
philosophy  to  Norman  Bell,  Managing 
Editor,  PO  Box  11000,  Tacoma,  WA 
98411. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

AGGRESSIVE  20,000  6-day  PM  daily 
has  opening  for  take-charge  manager. 
Join  our  young,  aggressive  management 
team.  Responsibilities  include  staffing, 
motivating  district  managers,  carrier 
supervisors,  drivers  and  office  staff. 
Excellent  opportunity.  Send  resume 
and  requirements  for  you  to  move  to 
Joyce  McCullough,  News-Tribune, 
La  Salle,  IL  61301. 


CIRCUUTION  MANAGER  for  AM  and 
PM  daily  in  Zone  4.  Experience  in  sales 
and  training  plus  day-to-day  opera¬ 
tion  of  an  independent  contractor  orga¬ 
nization.  We  are  seeking  a  highly  moti¬ 
vated  individual  who  is  presently  in  a 
number  2  position  of  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  or  in  charge  of  a  smaller 
newspaper.  Must  include  salaiy  history 
with  resume  to  Box  1015,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION/SUBSCRIPTION  MANA¬ 
GER  needed  for  Texas  based  national 
weekly  trade  magazine  for  the  music 
industry.  Minimum  2  years  experience 
and  strong  organizational  and  promo¬ 
tional  skills  required.  Untapped  circula¬ 
tion  base  could  be  increased  signific¬ 
antly  with  right  person.  Base  salary  plus 
commission  and  benefits.  Box  1043, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
Sunny  California  major  metro  has  open¬ 
ing  for  Home  Delivery  Manager  to  over¬ 
see  department  of  50  PM  District 
Managers  and  supervisors.  If  you  appre¬ 
ciate  leadership  through  motivation 
rather  than  intimidation  and  believe 
your  management  role  is  to  make 
people  successful  and  if  you  have  more 
potential  rather  than  experience  you 
might  have  found  the  perfect  career 
opportunity.  Box  1070,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCUUTION  MANAGER 
We  have  a  great  product  in  a  beautiful 
area  and  we  need  a  top-notch  person  to 
spread  the  word.  Twice  weekly  paper  in 
Alaska — circulation  has  doubled  in  the 
last  three  years — we  want  to  triple. 
Must  be  creative,  have  computer  experi¬ 
ence,  TMC  experience  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  postal  regulation  on  second  class 
publications.  $20,000  salaiy.  Good, 
benefits — excellent  work  environment. 
Send  resume  to:  Publisher- 
Frontiersman,  701  East  Park  Hwy., 
Suite  206,  Wasilla,  AK  99687. 

CIRCUUTION  MANAGER  for  10,000 
ABC  5-day  daily  plus  TMC  product  in 
Michigan's  beautiful  Upper  Peninsula. 
Immediate  chance  to  manage  your  own 
team.  Desire  and  ability  to  develop 
sales  and  marketing  plans  a  must.  Send 
resume  and  letter  with  salary  history  tO: 
Jack  Mitchell,  General  Manager,  Even¬ 
ing  News,  109  Arlington,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ml  49783.  No  call,  please. 


CIRCUUTION  MANAGER 
A  21,000,  7-day,  norning  newspaper  in 
North  Central  Iowa  has  a  challenging 
position  for  an  energetic  individual 
experienced  in  newspaper  sales  and 
service.  We  are  looking  for  a  team  lead¬ 
er  with  aggressive  work  habits  and 
excellent  people  skills.  This  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  individual  growth 
and  career  advancement  potential. 
College  degree  a  plus.  Send  resume  and 
letter  including  work  history,  education 
and  salary  history  to  Bill  Johnston, 
Publisher,  Globe-Gazette,  PO  box  271, 
Mason  City,  I A  50401.  Equal  Employ¬ 
ment  Opportunity,  M/F. 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
Southern  California  daily  newspaper 
seeking  organized  self-motivated  indivi¬ 
dual  with  a  can-do  attitude.  Position 
answers  to  circulation  director.  Respon¬ 
sible  for  staff  of  16.  Good  salary,  incen¬ 
tives  and  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1024, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

OPPORTUNITY 
IN  CIRCUUTION 

Small  privately  owned  newspaper 
group,  includes  dailies  and  weeklies. 
Chance  to  use  your  ideas  and  innovation 
to  speed  growth  of  these  fine  newspap¬ 
ers.  Salary  open.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1038,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies 
will  be  contacted. 


SALES  DEVELOPMENT  MANAGER 
excellent  opportunity  career  minded 
individual.  We  seek  an  energetic  profes¬ 
sional  to  train  and  manage  our  direct 
sales  staff.  Must  be  proficient  in  deve¬ 
loping,  implementing  and  managing 
both  inside  and  outside  direct  sales 
programs. 

Serious  applicants  should  have  a  proven 
track  record  in  canvass  crews,  be  a  self¬ 
starter,  enjoy  the  rewards  of  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  and  be  willing  to  relocate. 

We  offer  an  attractive  benefits  package, 
salary  and  bonus  structure.  Please  send 
resume  and  salary  history/requirements 
to  Larry  King,  Human  Resources,  The 
Jackson  Newspapers,  40  Sargent  Dirve, 
New  Haven,  CT  06511. 


SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER  in  Zone  2. 
Salary  in  high  $20's  with  good  benefits 
and  excellent  advancement  opportuni¬ 
ty.  Must  be  aggressive  in  single  copy 
sales,  background  in  union  environment 
and  five  years  experience.  Box  1023, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  sought  for 
8,000  paid  circulation  daily  with  TMC 
product  in  Alabama.  Must  be  strong 
organizer,  good  with  people,  unafraid  of 
hands-on  work.  Experience  in  circula¬ 
tion  promotions  a  big  plus.  Need  assis¬ 
tance  in  setting  up  county  wide  home 
delivery.  Send  reply,  resume,  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1050,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

PERSON  with  one  or  two  years  circula¬ 
tion  experience  in  district  work  needed 
for  growing  district  in  So.  California. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Tom  Bruchs,  Circulation  Manager, 
News  Chronicle,  PO  Box  3129,  Thou¬ 
sand  Oaks,  CA  91359. 


DATA  PROCESSING 

DATA  PROCESSING  MANAGER  for  AM 
and  PM  daily  in  Zone  4.  Experience 
with  the  IBM  System  34  and  System  36 
and  working  knowledge  of  RPG  II 
language  required.  Prior  supervisory 
experience  and  good  communication 
skills  required.  Must  include  salary 
history  with  resume  to  Box  1016,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  FEATURES  EDITOR 
The  El  Paso  Times,  a  Gannett  newspap¬ 
er  is  seeking  assistant  news  features 
editor  with  a  strong  background  in  arts 
and  entertainment.  This  person  shouid 
have  strong  editing  skills  and  fresh 
graphic  ideas.  This  person  should  be 
experienced  in  supervising  reporters  in 
developing  their  stories.  Competitive 
salary  and  benefits.  Send  resume,  work 
samples  and  list  of  references  to  John 
Moore,  Co-Managing  Editor,  El  Paso 
Times,  PO  Box  20,  ET  Paso,  TX  79999. 

WANTED:  sports  and  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter.  Must  be  self  motivated. 
For  large  semi-weekly  in  extreme  north¬ 
east  Texas,  Bowie  (Jounty.  Knowledge 
of  camera  helfpul.  Relocation  a  must. 
(214)  628-5801  days,  (214) 
628-5639  nights. 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS 
$16,040-$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call 
(805)  687-6000  Ext.  R-4261  for 
current  federal  list. 


BUSINESS  LAYOUT,  EDITING 
A  copy  editor  with  good  layout  skills  for 
a  growing  business  section  in  a  booming 
area.  Not  just  a  geometric  journalist  but 
someone  who  knows  how  to  gather  the 
material  needed  for  effective  display. 
Not  just  a  style-checker,  but  someone 
who  knows  the  subject  and  writes  sharp 
heads.  Send  resume,  pertinent  clips  to 
Andrew  McCue,  Business  Editor,  The 
Press-Enterprise,  Box  792,  Riverside, 

CA  92502. _ 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 

SAN  JUAN,  PUERTO  RICO  42,500 
weekly  largest  circulation  English 
language  newspaper  in  the  Caribbean 
with  computerized  editorial  department 
seeks  experienced  business  reporter. 
This  reporter  has  to  read  and  speak 
Spanish  and  have  good  business 
appearance  and  interview  skills  coupled 
with  ability  to  work  under  deadline 
pressure. 

Send  copies  of  articles  with  resume  and 
letter  describing  a  good  business  repor¬ 
ter.  Include  salary  requirement  to; 

Editor 

CARRIBBEAN  BUSINESS 

1700  Fernandez  Juncos  Ave. 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  00909 

CHIEF  EDITOR,  leading  multi¬ 
publishing  firm  serving  growing  hi-tech 
markets  seeks  take-charge  person  with 
strong  editorial/technical  trade  back¬ 
ground.  Previous  experience  as  chief 
editor  is  desirable,  but  individual  who 
has  demonstrated  leadership  abilities 
with  major  technical  trade  publication 
would  be  considered.  Opportunity 
requires  individual  with  proven  record 
of  accomplishment,  ability  to  manage  a 
professional  editorial  team  and  strong 
interpersonal  skills.  Will  interface  with 
industry  leaders.  Los  Angeles  area. 
Excellent  work  environment,  salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Send 
resume,  salary  requirements,  samples 
writing/publications  to  Publisher,  Box 
1783.  Lomita,  CA  90717. 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED  i 

HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL  1 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

COPY  EDITOR 

Full-time  for  2  Orange  County  boating 
magazines.  Edit  features  and  news, 
rewrite  copy,  write  headlines/cutlines, 
assemble  sidebars,  proof  galleys.  Some 
story  writing  involved.  Must  have  experi¬ 
ence  editing  for  publication.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
resume  to  Linda  Smith,  PO  Box  1337, 
Newport  Beach,  CA  92663. 

COPY  EDITCR-for  nightside  news  oper¬ 
ation  at  small  but  growing  PM  daily  in 
northwest  Jersey.  Must  have  good 
command  of  language  and  flair  for 
layout  and  headline  writing.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Send 
resume  to  Randy  Bergmann,  Editor,  NJ 
Herald,  PO  Box  10,  Newton,  NJ 
07860. 

COPY  EDITOR/SLOT 
Strong  copy  editor  with  slot  and  layout 
experience  needed  on  a  fast-paced 
Southern  California  news  desk. 
Language  and  leadership  skills  vital.  If 
you  qualify,  send  resume  and  letter  to 
Barbara  Herrera,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  The  Tribune,  PO  Box  191,  San 
Diego,  CA  92112. 

COPY  EDITOR/REPORTER-group  of  3 
news  weeklies  covering  the  New  Jersey 
shore  seeks  to  add  to  its  growing  staff  of 
talented  enthusiastic,  professionals. 
Job  involves  a  mix  of  copy  editing, 
feature  writing  and  news  reporting. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Curt  Travers, 
The  SandPaper,  1816  Long  Beach 
Blvd.,  Surf  City,  NJ  08008. _ 

DO  YOU  LOVE  FISHING?  Our  company 
is  forming  a  new  regional  fishing  publi¬ 
cation  and  we’re  looking  for  the  person 
who  can  make  it  succeed.  We  need  an 
editor,  a  reporter  who  can  write  about 
fishing  and  put  it  together  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  package.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
salary  history  to  Box  1048,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  two-edition,  12,000  circu¬ 
lation  morning  paper.  If  you’re  a  strong 
editorial  writer  and  talented  in  people, 
news,  production  and  budget  manage¬ 
ment,  our  group  may  provide  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  you’re  seeking.  Our  primary 
coverage  is  local  and  involves  two 
college  towns  with  very  different 
personalities.  Resume,  salary  history, 
letter  explaining  your  approach  to 
community  news  coverage  and  your 
personal  goals.  Salary  negotiable, 
benefit/profit  sharing  package.  Apply  in 
confidence  to  Box  1061,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  the  Yale  Alumni  Magazine. 
Editorial,  financial,  supervisory  respon¬ 
sibilities  on  magazine  published  eight 
times  a  year  for  alumni  of  Yale  Universi- 
W.  Applications  and  inquiries  to: 
Eustace  D.  Theodore,  PO  Box  901A, 
Yale  Station,  New  Haven,  CT  06520. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR 

Excellent  opportunity  with  a  leading 
twice-weekly,  Chicago  suburban  news¬ 
paper  to  write  and  edit  articles  on  busi¬ 
ness.  Successful  candidate  must  have 
2-5  years  of  business  writing  experi¬ 
ence.  Page  make-up  experience  also 
required.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits. 
Applicants  located  in  the  Midwest 
preferred.  Please  send  resume,  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirement  to  John  Collins, 
STAR  PUBLICATIONS,  1526  Otto 
Blvd.,  Chicago  Heights,  IL  60411. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

MEDICAL  WRITER  ! 

Medium  metro  with  commitment  to  j 
quality  seeks  medical  writer.  We  are  ; 
seeking  sharp  coverage  in  a  broad  range 
of  areas,  from  health  care  delivery  to  the 
rural  poor,  to  medical  ethics  to  consum-  ! 
er  issues.  Box  1039,  Editor  &  . 
Publisher.  I 


EDITOR/GENERAL  MANAGER  of  semi¬ 
weekly  owned  by  Landmark  Communi¬ 
cations  in  Mount  Vernon,  Indiana.  News 
background,  aptitude  for  managing  18 
person  staff  required;  supervisory 
experience  helpful.  Base  pay  in  mid 
$20’s,  with  performance  bonus  of 
$2,000  to  $5,000.  Town  of  7,500  is 
on  Ohio  River,  15  miles  west  of  Evans¬ 
ville.  Send  letter,  resume  and  copy  of 
newspaper  you’re  working  for  now  to: 
Mike  Anders,  General  Manager,  News 
Publishing  Company,  PO  Box  309,  Pell 
City,  IN  47586. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Zone  2  subur- 
ban  daily.  Strong  editing  and  page 
design  skills  needed,  plus  ability  to 
continually  adapt  paper  to  changing 
readership/market.  Resume,  samples  to 
Box  9998,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUREAU  CHIEF,  International  press 
agency  to  direct  and  coordinate  selec¬ 
tion,  gathering  and  editing  of  news  and 
news  photos.  Analyze  information, 
organize  material.  Determine  slant  and 
emphasis,  write  stories.  Transmit 
material  to  home  office.  Hire  and  train 
personnel.  Requires  B.A.  in  journalism 
or  equivalent,  plus  8  years  experience, 
or  10  years  experience.  Must  be  fluent 
in  German  language  (spoken  and  writ¬ 
ten).  Salary  $3,000  per  month.  Job  and 
interview  in  Hollywood,  CA.  Send  this 
ad  and  your  resume  to  MLU  '  4510,  PO 
Box  9560,  Sacramento,  CA 
95823-0560.  Not  later  than  June  29. 

SUPER  SLOT  we  are  looking  for  a  rare 
commodity.  A  talented,  technically 
proficient  slot  person  with  some  fire  in 
his  (or  her)  eyes  and  a  desire  to  move 
into  management.  Must  be  able  to 
deliver  design  that  sparkles,  headlines 
that  sing  and  copy  that  is  clean,  clear 
and  concise-on  a  daily  basis.  For  a  pro, 
top  salary  and  benefits  from  a  daily  and 
Sunday  in  a  high  growth  area  of 
Pennsylvania.  Box  9986,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

EDITOR 

Needs  self-starter  with  an  eye  for  news 
who  can  handle  it  all,  from  junior  high 
sports  to  investigative  reporting,  from 
camera  to  pasteup.  Twice  weekly  with 
shoppers  in  Midwest  suburban  market. 
Good  opportunity  for  hard  worker  look¬ 
ing  for  advancement.  Send  qualifica¬ 
tions,  references  and  salary  history  to 
Box  1047,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

EDITORIAL 
Rewrite/Copy  Editor 

Features  department  of  daily  financial 
services  newspaper  based  in  New  York 
City  seeks  experienced  full-time  rewrite/ 
copy  editor.  The  Ideal  candidate 
possesses  excellent  editing  and 
proofreading  skills,  is  creative,  fussy 
about  details,  and  approaches  rewrites 
with  enthusiasm.  Ability  to  manage  own 
workflow  and  put  in  extra  hours  during 
peak  times  is  crucial.  Degree  in  journal¬ 
ism  or  English  preferred.  Knowledge  of 
the  ATEX  publishing  system  helpful. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
1071,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

One  of  America’s  top  city-business 
newspapers  is  looking  for  a  leader  with 
top  credentials  to  drive,  coach,  and 
inspire  our  award-winning  editorial 
staff.  Our  newspaper  is  part  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Journal  Publications,  Inc.  chain, 
and  enjoys  rapid  growth  in  this 
I  outstanding  setting, 
j  The  person  we  seek  must  possess 
j  superior  editorial  and  leadership  skills, 

;  be  a  great  reporter  and  be  able  to  excel 
in  a  competitive  market.  Send  resume 
and  cover  letter  to  John  C.  Beddow, 

I  Publisher,  Pittsburg  Business  Times, 

'  10  North  2  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburg, 

I  PA  15222. 


LAYOUT  AND  COPY  EDITOR 
to  help  growing,  suburban  ^nnecticut 
daily  look  and  read  better.  Send  letter, 
resume,  clips  to  Chris  Powell,  Managing 
Editor,  Journal  Inquirer,  306  Progress 
Drive,  Manchester,  CT  06040. 

MAGAZINE  EDITING 

EXPERIENCE  NEEDED 
A  managing  magazine  editor  who  can  do 
it  all.  Writing  skills  a  must  with  back¬ 
ground  in  layout  and  general  production 
design  of  news  features,  headline  writ¬ 
ing  and  use  of  graphics  in  both  full  color 
and  black  and  white.  To  join  the  editor¬ 
ial  staff  of  one  of  the  nation’s  leading 
business  paper  publishing  companies. 
This  person  should  have  ability  to  grow 
and  expand  and  in  a  reasonable  time 
learn  the  most  interesting  industries  we 
serve.  Experience  is  the  key  here  and 
salary  is  commensurate  with  this  abili¬ 
ty.  Location  in  the  sunny  South  with 
excellent  living  conditions  for  your  fami¬ 
ly.  Send  complete  employment  history 
with  copies  of  your  work  to  Box  1079, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  for  16,500,  7-day  daily  in 
highly  competitive  market.  Position  is 
second  in  command.  Minimum  5  years 
experience  on  daily  newspaper  in  edit¬ 
ing  role.  No  rocking  chair  spot.  WRITE 
ONLY:  J.P.  Matasich,  Ypsilanti  Press, 
20  E.  Michigan,  Ypsilanti,  Ml  48197. 

EDITORS,  REPORTERS 
Medium-size  East  (loast  daily  is 
expanding  its  coverage  area  and  editor¬ 
ial  staff.  Need  strong  desk  manager, 
perhaps  M.E.  on  small  daily;  question¬ 
ing  copy  editors;  and  reporters  who 
thrive  on  out-writing  a  host  of  formid¬ 
able  competitors.  We're  already  good; 
we  plan  to  get  better.  If  that’s  your  goal, 
send  resume,  letter,  references,  in 
confidence  to:  Box  1045  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WE  WOULD  like  to  interview  Zone  6 
candidates  for  the  position  of  editor  of 
our  award  winning  12,000  circulation 
independent  daily  newspaper  in  east 
Texas.  Excellent  staff  already  in  place. 
All  that  is  needed  is  a  motivated  profes¬ 
sional  newsroom  leader  for  a  young 
quality  staff  of  14.  Send  resume  and 
letter  of  application  to  Box  1055,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WRITER/ANALYST 

Premier  service  monitoring  terrorism 
and  political-stability  risks  for  U.S. 
companies  abroad  seeks  veteran  jour¬ 
nalist  anxious  for  new  challenge.  Excel¬ 
lent  writing  skills  essential.  Overseas 
experience  preferred.  Miami  location. 
Excellent  salary/benefits.  Send  resume 
and  two  writing  samples  to  Ackerman  & 
Palumbo,  Inc.,  Suite  510,  1666 
Kennedy  Causeway,  Miami  Beach,  FL 
33141.  _ 


TERRIFIC  JOB  AVAILABLE  for  versa¬ 
tile,  industrious  and  ambitious  journal¬ 
ist.  A  small  but  well  respected 
community  weekly  in  San  Diego  will 
hire  sports  editor/photographer.  Writ¬ 
ing,  photography,  darkroom,  and  layout 
design  skiTls  required.  Responsibilities 
will  include  news,  feature  and  portait 
photography  as  well.  Send  appropriate 
work  samples,  letter  describing  profes¬ 
sional  goals  and  references  to:  Bernardo 
News,  Attn:  Sports  Photo,  11717, 
Bernardo  Plaza  Court,  Suite  120,  San 
Diego,  CA  92128. 

THE  SPOKESMAN  REVIEW  and 
Spokane  Chronicle  will  hire  a  few  repor¬ 
ters  over  the  next  year.  In  preparation, 
we’d  like  to  fatten  our  files  with 
resumes  and  clips  from  aggressive, 
talented,  reporters  eager  for  a  challenge 
in  the  great  Northwest.  Reply  to:  Phil 
Gruif,  teputy  Managing  Editor,  Spokes¬ 
man  Review/Spokane  Chronicle,  PO 
Box  2160,  Spokane,  WA  99210, 

THE  LEXINGTON  HERALD-LEADER,  a 
growing  Knight-Ridder  paper  with 
113,000  daily  circulation,  and 
135,000  Sunday,  in  the  heart  of 
Kentucky  horse  country  is  looking  for 
experienced  copy  editors  with  excellent 
mechanical  skills,  ability  to  write 
bright,  accurate  headlines,  sound  news 
judgment  and  a  commitment  to  accura¬ 
cy.  This  is  not  a  layout  position.  If  you 
want  to  work  for  copy  editing  as  a  high 
priority  and  have  the  potential  to  move 
into  an  assistant  slot  or  wire  editor  posi¬ 
tion,  please  respond  in  writing  to  Jerry 
Wakefield,  News  Editor,  Lexington, 
Herald-Leader,  Maine  &  Midland, 
Lexington,  KY  40507.  An  EOE  M/F. 

THE  SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  NEWS  has 
two  openings  for  editors  on  its  city  desk. 
One  will  be  responsible  for  local  and 
state  government  and  politics;  the  other 
will  handle  several  specialty-beat  and 
general-assignment  reporters.  The 
government  and  politics  editor  must 
have  at  least  4  years  of  political  report¬ 
ing  experience  and  4  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  as  an  assigning  editor.  The  other 
assistant  city  editor  must  have  at  least  2 
years  of  reporting  experience  and  4 
years  of  assigning  editor  experience  on 
a  metro  newspaper.  Both  must  have  a 
demonstrated  ability  to  handle  high- 
impact  stories  and  projects  and  to  help 
even  the  best  writers  get  better.  Send  a 
resume,  5  reporting  clips  and  tear- 
sheets  of  major  stories  you’ve  handled 
to  Patricia  Fisher,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor/Personnel  and  Development,  San 
Jose  Mercury  News,  750  Bidder  Park 
Drive,  San  Jose,  CA  95190.  No  phone 
calls  please. 


Increase  your  job  chances 

EARN  A  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

in  Public  Affairs  Journalism 

Columbia  College  Chicago  offers  a  one-year,  full-time  prog¬ 
ram  in  local,  state,  and  national  public  affairs  reporting. 
Taught  by  professionals,  it  includes  four  weeks  in  Spring- 
,  field  and  four  in  Washington. 

For  information,  call  or  write  Graduate  Division,  Columbia 
College,  600  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60605,  (312) 
663-1600. 

Columbia  College  admits  students  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  sex,  religion  physical  handicap  and  national  or  ethnic 
origin. 
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THE  CORVALLIS  GAZETTE-TIMES  is& 
looking  for  a  copy  editor  for  our  13,000 
circulation  daily  in  Western  Oregon's 
Willamette  Valley. 

Two  years  of  reporting  experience  and  at 
least  one  year  of  editing  experience  on  a 
daily,  with  skills  in  headline  writing, 
copy  editing,  layout,  and  news  judg¬ 
ment  are  required.  Efficiency  and  orga¬ 
nization  are  crucial. 

Starting  salary  from  $15,600  to 
$18,700. _ 

Send  full-page  tear  sheets,  resume  and 
a  letter  explaining  your  interest  in  this 
position  to  Paul  Davies,  News  Editor, 
Gazette-Times,  PO  Box  368.  Corvallis, 
OR  97339.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


SCIENCE  WRITER 

Major  industrial  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  organization  in  upstate  New  York 
is  seeking  a  gifted  science  writer  to 
prepare  press  releases,  booklets, 
brochures,  video  tape  scripts  etc.  about 
its  activities. 

Applicants  should  have  at  least  7  years 
experience  writing  science/technology- 
based  articles  on  a  newspaper/ 
magazine,  on  a  corporate  or  university 
public  relations  staff,  or  the  equivalent. 

Starting  salary  range: 
$33,000-$42,000/year  with  excellent 
benefits.  Mail  writing  samples  and 
confidential  resume  stating  current 
earnings  to  Box  1077,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


SERIOUS  ABOUT  COPY 
EDITING  AS  A  CAREER? 

If  you  are  interested  in  copy  editing  as  a  challenging  news¬ 
paper  career  and  are  willing  to  work  hard  to  learn  the  skills, 
we  want  to  hear  from  you. 

We  are  a  major  metropolitan  daily  in  the  Northeast  with  an 
international  reputation.  We  plan  to  start  a  group  of  promis¬ 
ing  journalists  in  the  fall  on  a  one-year  training  program 
that  will  lead  successful  participants  to  fvill-fledged  editor’s 
pay  and  benefits. 

Applicants  must  have  one  to  two  years  of  writing  or  editing 
experience  on  a  small  or  mid-sized  daily  paper.  We  wiU  also 
consider  recent  college  graduates  in  any  field  who  have 
equivalent  experience  on  a  quality  campus  newspaper.  We 
are  seeking  only  those  with  a  genuine  and  demonstrated 
interest  in  editing  as  a  career. 

Please  send  a  resume,  work  samples,  references  and  a  letter 
describing  yourself  and  your  career  goals. 

We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action  Employer. 
Reply  to  Box  1007,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Dartmouth  College  Alumni  Magazine 

The  Editorial  Board  of  the  Dartmouth  Alumni  Magazine  seeks 
to  fill  the  position  of  Editor.  The  position  combines  the  func 
tions  of  editor  and  publisher,  creating  and  producing  a 
prestigious  magazine  which  is  the  College's  primary  commu¬ 
nication  with  its  alumni  and  friends. 

The  Editor  works  closely  with  students,  faculty,  administrators, 
and  alumni  in  developing  story  ideas  and  reporting  news  of 
College  events  in  nine  issues  annually.  He/she  is  responsible 
for  content,  design  and  tone,  and  has  final  editorial  authority 
over  all  material  in  the  magazine.  Ele/she  also  oversees  all 
business  and  produetion  aspects  of  the  magazine  and  super¬ 
vises  the  office  staff  which  includes  an  Associate  Editor. 
General  Manager.  Advertising  Manager,  and  staff  writers. 

Professional  requirements  include  a  Bachelor's  degree.  5  years' 
editorial  experience  or  equivalent  with  major  writing  and 
editing  responsibilities  on  a  magazine  or  comparable  publica¬ 
tion,  and  demonstrated  ability  to  work  well  with  various  con¬ 
stituencies  in  an  academic  environment.  Managerial  experi¬ 
ence.  strong  interpersonal  skills  and  familiarity  with  a  univer¬ 
sity  community  are  significantly  preferred. 

The  Editor  reports  to  an  Alumni  Editorial  Board  and  to  the 
Director  of  Alumni  Affairs  for  administrative  matters. 
Salary  is  competitive.  Send  a  letter  and  resume  to  Executive 
Officer,  Blunt  Alumni  Center,  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  NH  03755.  The  Board  will  begin  reading  resumes 
on  July  Ist. 

Darimouih  College  is  committed  lo  .Affirmative  Action 


EDITOR  sought  for  20,000  circulation 
western  Massachusetts  daily  with  repu¬ 
tation  for  strong  community  coverage. 
Independently  owned.  Experience  as 
reporter  and  editor  required  to  manage 
40  plus  staff  members.  Hands-on  posi¬ 
tion  dealing  with  all  aspects  of  daily 
news  gathering  and  presentation.  Reply 
to  Charles  De  Rose,  Co-publisher,  Daily , 
Hampshire  Gazette,  PO  Box  299, 
Northhampton,  MA  01061. 

NATIONAL  DAILY  energy  publication 
based  in  Washington,  D.C.  is  seeking 
sen/ices  of  live  wire  reporter  with  2  or 
more  years  experience  reporting,  not 
necessarily  energy.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  P.  Rawlins,  King  Publishing, 
915-15th  St.,  NW,  Suite  400, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

REPORTER/EDITOR— All-around 
experienced — for  growing  community 
weekly  near  Las  Vegas.  1111  L.V. 
Blvd.,  So.  211,  Las  Vegas,  NV  89104. 
(702)  384-5313. 


REPORTER  WANTED.  The  kind  cursed 
with  story  ideas  that  accumulate  so  fast 
that  Clark  Kent  couldn't  do  them  all. 
The  kind  who  craves  the  enthusiasm, 
intelligence,  encouragement,  discern¬ 
ment  of  a  great  city  editor.  The  kind  who 
would  even  go  to  West  Texas  for  the 
right  job,  but  would  rather  live  in  beaut¬ 
iful  upstate  New  York.  To  cover  City 
Hall.  $20,000  a  year.  Send  ten  clips 
that  show  your  best  ideas  and  a  portion 
of  that  story  list  to  The  Citizen,  25  Dill 
St.,  Auburn,  NY  13021. _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Gwinnett  Daily  News,  an  award¬ 
winning,  progressive,  7-day  daily  in 
growing,  suburban  Atlanta  seeks  retail 
advertising  manager.  Qualifications 
should  include  retail  management 
experience,  preferably  with  a  competi¬ 
tive  suburban  daily;  be  adept  at  utiliz¬ 
ing  sophisticated  marketing  material  in 
making  sales  presentations;  able  to 
motivate  and  possess  excellent  people 
skills.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
tO:  Advertising  Director,  Gwinnett  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  1000,  Lawrenceville,  GA 
30246. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  SPORTS.  Join  the 
nations's  leading  on-line  sports  news 
and  information  service.  Managing 
editor  will  be  responsible  for  the  selec¬ 
tion,  organization  and  production  of  a 
sports  and  racing  database.  Expert 
sports  and  racing  knowledge  required. 
Management,  writing  and  wire  experi¬ 
ence  plus  the  ability  to  organize,  moti¬ 
vate  and,  lead  a  department.  Computer 
database  knowledge  a  plus.  Must  be  a 
team  player.  Zone  9.  Box  1057,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Sun  Belt  daily^ 
15,000  -I-.  Must  be  community  and 
people  oriented  and  capable  of  applying 
leadership  and  sound  managerial  tech¬ 
niques  to  a  staff  of  fifteen.  We  want  our 
ME  to  display  an  attitude  of  public 
service,  handle  the  public  with  tact  and 
provide  our  community  with  thorough 
local  coverage.  You  will  work  with  mini¬ 
mum  supervision,  but  be  expected  to 
enhance  our  reputation  of  publishing  a 
quality  product  wrapped  in  a  communi¬ 
ty  newspaper.  This  is  an  above-average 
opportunity  for  the  right  person.  Modern 
plant,  good  schools,  progressive  area. 
Reply  in  strict  confidence  to  Box  1058, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR— 6-day,  10,000 
circulation  PM  in  Northeast  Wisconsin. 
Strong  emphasis  on  high  school  sports. 
Right  person  will  write,  take  photos, 
make  assignments,  supervise  page 
layouts,  relate  to  public.  Send  resume, 
letter,  samples  to  T.  Lescelius,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Marinette  Eagle-Star  PO  Box 
77,  Marinette,  Wl  54143.  Position 
available  immediately. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
Award  winning  Massachusetts  News¬ 
paper  group  IS  seeking  a  top-notch 
Executive  Editor.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  have  a  proven  professional 
record  in  administration,  management, 
reporting,  editing  and  editorial  policy 
setting  in  a  newspaper  envirnoment.  In 
addition  the  Executive  Editor  must  have 
well  developed  communication  skills 
and  enjoy  working  directly  with  the 
community  the  paper  serves.  Please 
send  resume  in  confidence  to  Box 
1053,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL- 
ISM"  For  information,  write:  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
WA  985(33. 

LEADING  CHAIN  of  business  newspap¬ 
er's  Washington  Bureau  needs  1  repor¬ 
ter  and  1  news  editor.  Send  resume  and 
five  clips  to  Susan  Watters,  Fairchild 
Publications,  1333  H  St.  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20005. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

EXPERIENCED  MAILROOM  FOREMAN 
with  people  skills  and  knowledge  about 
maintaining  inserting  and  strapping 
equipment  at  a  20,000  daily.  Send 
resume  to  James  W.  Collins,  G.M.,  The 
New  Jersey  Herald,  PO  Box  10, 
Newton,  NJ  07860. 

LARGE  MAILHOUSE  located  in  Mary- 
land  is  seeking  individuals  skilled  with 
McCain  inserter  and/or  Cheshire  4  -  up 
labeler.  Other  inserter  experience 
considered.  Basic  supervisory  skills  a 
must.  Excellent  rate/benefit  package  for 
top  person.  Box  1008,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MARKETING _ 

CIRCULATION 
MARKETING  MANAGER 
A  professional  experienced  in  the  mark¬ 
eting  field  is  needed  to  join  our  circula¬ 
tion  staff.  Successful  candidates  will  be 
responsible  for  the  activities  of  the 
single  copy  sales  staff,  circulation 
promotion  manager,  educational 
services  associate,  promotion  sales 
coordinator  and  verification 
department. 

Previous  knowledge  in  the  following 
areas  is  helpful:  creative  planning  and 
management;  public  speaking,  adver¬ 
tising  copy,  layout  and  production; 
news  products  or  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  advertising  or  newspaper  field. 

Requires  5  years  marketing  experience 
especially  in  communication  or  adver¬ 
tising  fields,  5  years  management 
experience  and  a  college  degree  in  busi¬ 
ness  administration  or  ma^eting,  and 
one  year  ad  layout  or  copy  writing 
experience. 

Please  send  detailed  resume  including 
salary  requirements  in  confidence  to: 
Marilyn  Valletta  The  Record,  150  River 
St.,  Hackensack,  NJ  07601.  EOE  M/F. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

COLOR  TRANSPARENCIES  NEEDED 
for  fact  detective  magazine  covers. 
Study  covers  on  newsstands  before 
submitting.  Pay  $200  to  $300.  Can  be 
steady  market  for  pro.  Submit  with 
model  releases  to  Dominick  A.  Merle, 
Editor,  Globe  Communications  Corpora¬ 
tion,  1440  Saint  Catherine  St.,  W, 
Montreal,  Canada  H3G1S2. 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

WORKING  FOREMAN  well  rounded  for 
Florida  East  Coast  operation.  Take 
charge,  self  starter  to  run  pressroom. 
Goss  Urbanite  expertise  mandatory. 
Contact  Arnold  McDonald,  (813) 
629-2511. 
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PRESSROOM 


A  PRESSPERSON  some  experience  on 
a  web  or  sheet  fed  press  with  mechani¬ 
cal  ability.  Excellent  paid  benefits  and 
pension.  Apply  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19142,  (215)  365-1155. 

MIDWEST  DAILY  has  opening  for 
quality-conscious  assistant  pressroom 
manager.  Should  be  familiar  with  Goss 
Mark  I  Headliner.  Experience  with 
DiLitho  and  Cole  quarterfolder  helpful. 
Journeyman  card  required.  Excellent 
paid  benefits  and  pension.  State  previ¬ 
ous  production,  training,  and  salary 
history  to  Box  1044,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  needed  for 
large  metropolitan  morning  newspaper 
in  Zone  5.  Looking  for  thoroughly  exper¬ 
ienced  offset  press  foreman  or  assistant 
foreman  who  wants  to  move  up  in 
management.  Good  motivational  and 
managerial  skills  are  necessary.  We  are 
looking  for  a  "people"  person  with  the 
right  experience.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1054, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  EOE. 

PRESSROOM  MANAGER 
High  volume,  three  shift  operation  in 
Zone  2  needs  energetic,  knowledgeable 
person  to  manage  pressroom  operation. 
Must  have  Urbanite/Community  experi¬ 
ence,  strong  mechanical  skills  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  produce  overachievers  in  a  crew  of 
30.  Earnings  potential  to  $35K.  This 
person  will  be  required  to  achieve  the 
following  goals: 

•Timely  production  of  all  jobs. 

•Smooth  mechanical  operation  of  all 
equipment. 

•Ongoing  consenration  of  newsprint  and 
ink. 

If  you  are  the  person  we  need,  send  your 
resume  and  references  and  salary 
history  to  Box  1056,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
Zone  4  is  seeking  press  foreman  exper¬ 
ienced  on  10  unit  (jOss  Community  with 
color  unit.  Must  be  quality  conscious. 
Send  resume  including  salary  history  to 
PO  Drawer  6866,  Dothan,  AL  36302. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  PERSON  proven 
record  of  quality  and  efficency.  Must  be 
reliable  and  able  to  manage  other 
people.  Excellent  opportunity  for  top 
printer  looking  for  a  future.  Send 
resume,  references  and  salary  requir- 
menets  to  Ed  Freeman,  PO  Box  111, 
Union.  MO  63084. 

_ PRODUCTION _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Eastern  part  of  Zone  2.  Daily  (morning 
and  evening)  and  Sunday  newspaper 
with  over  100,000  circulation  seeking 
experienced  production  executive  to  run 
total  pressroom  and  composing  opera¬ 
tions.  Modern  facility  in  family-owned, 
old  time  company  in  a  dynamic  market. 
Must  be  quali^  conscious  and  possess 
ability  to  motivate  and  work  well  with 
people. 

Immediate  opening.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefits.  For  confidential  consider¬ 
ation,  send  references  and  resume  to 
Box  1066,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Printing  plant  with  13  units  (2  line) 
Goss  Suburban  seeking  qualified 
manager  to  guide  product  from  pasteup 
through  printing.  Company  is  commit¬ 
ted  to  rebuilding  of  press  units  and 
increasing  growth  of  commercial  print¬ 
ing.  Excellent  opportunity,  great  salary 
and  employee  benefits  including  profit 
sharing.  Come  join  our  management 
team-'’We’re  striving  for  excellence.” 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirments  to 
Dave  Trewin,  Penny  Saver,  2102  South 
Michigan,  Sound  Bend,  IN  46613. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


WANTED-PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  2 
zone,  weekly  shopper  in  Redwood  Coun¬ 
try  of  Northern  California.  Base  salary 
plus  cost  control  incentive.  Progressive 
vacation  benefits,  medical  health  policy 
plus  other  benefits.  Send  resume  to: 
Attn:  Help  Wanted,  PO  Box  134,  Eure- 

ka,  CA  95501. _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Excellent  opportunity  for  a  quality 
conscious  and  deadline  oriented  mana¬ 
ger  with  a  Zone  1,  mid-sized,  Monday 
through  Saturday,  afternoon  newspap¬ 
er.  We  are  a  seeking  an  individual  with  a 
good  working  knowledge  of  newspaper 
front-end  systems,  and  all  phases  of 
photocomposition.  The  right  candidate 
will  have  good  people  management 
skills  and  the  ability  to  supervise  a  staff 
of  25.  Some  union  background  a  plus, 
although  not  essential.  Good  salary  and 
benefit  package.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Box  1072,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ZONE  5  needs  highly-talented  super¬ 
salesperson  with  great  enthusiasm  and 
high  energy  who  has  ability  to  build  and 
motivate  a  team  for  shopper  operations 
and  start-ups.  Opportunity  for  high 
earnings,  commission,  profit-sharing 
and  equity  with  long  established 
publishing  company.  Send  complete 
information  about  yourself,  including 
resume  to  Box  1074,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

POSITIONS 

WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER  with  proven  track 
record,  (over  19  years  total  experience); 
in  all  phases  of  newspaper  profession 
seeks  permanent  position  with  chain- 
independent  newspaper  in  the  18,000 
to  30,000  circulation  range.  Prefer 
Southern  California,  but  would  be  favor¬ 
ably  inclined  toward  any  other  suitable 
opening  in  Sun  Belt  area.  Box  9797, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HIGHLY  QUALIFIED,  experienced 
professionals  are  seeking  new  positions. 
Contact  us  to  do  your  search.  Media 
Search  Associates,  Columbus-Ohio 
Office,  PO  Box  430,  Dublin,  OH 
43017.  (614)  889-2659. 

NEWSMAN  who  has  been  publisher  and 
has  won  many  awards  seeks  weekly 
publisher  or  daily  news  executive  posi¬ 
tion  in  West,  preferably  Zone  9.  Box 
1035,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

YOUNG,  AMBITIOUS  college  grad  with 
3  years  experience  in  advertising  sales 
and  management  experience,  seeking 
change.  If  in  need  of  advertising  profes- 
sional,  write  Box  1069,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

CAREER  ORIENTED  circulation  profes¬ 
sional  seeks  management  position  wth 
small  to  mid  size  daly  (12  years- 
management,  8  years-circulation). 
Experienced  in  sales,  service, 
collections — ABC,  TMC,  AM  and  PM 
delivery — DM  and  carrier  training, 
promotions  and  cost  effectiveness. 
Ready  to  relocate  now.  Box  9994, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOAL-ORIENTED  manager  available 
July  1.  18  year  success  record  in  all 
areas  of  circulation.  Jim  Crowl 
(503)  472-8282. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ACCLAIMED  JOURNALIST,  winner  of  I 
two  AP  awards  for  writing  and  two  state-  1 
press  honors  for  layout  in  3  1/2  years'  | 
daily  work  seeks  news/sports  reporting  | 
or  desk  spot.  Also,  part  time  work  with  i 
Tv  news  program,  metro  daily.  Box  | 
1076,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

ARTS  REPORTER/CRITIC  with  daily  ; 
newspaper  and  freelance  experience  all  • 
over  the  country  seeks  job.  I  aim  to  | 
make  art  understandable  and  meaning-  | 
ful  to  people  who  think  about  other  ■. 
things  all  day.  Box  1032,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher.  | 

COPY  EDITOR/SPORTS  WRITER:  i 
Seven  years  experience  as  a  writer,  j 
editor  on  18,000  daily.  Skilled  in  writ-  I 
ing,  editing,  layout,  design  and  photo-  i 
graphy.  Experience  with  pagination.  , 
Prefer  Zones  3  or  4.  Box  1012,  Editor  &  | 
Publisher.  j 

COPY  EDITOR:  Hard-working,  25  year-  i 
old  with  two  years  of  reporting  and  edit¬ 
ing  experience  on  mid-size  California  : 
dailies  seeks  news  or  sports  desk  posi-  | 
tion.  Will  relocate.  Richard  (415)  1 
753-6734. _  ! 

ENERGETIC,  AWARD-WINNING  sports  i 
writer  seeks  reporter/editor  position  on  I 
medium  to  large  daily.  Box  1033,  ! 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ i 

Editor  &  Publisher  I 
CLASSIFIED  I 
ADVERTISING 

FINANCE/BUSINESS  WRITER  j 
Exchange  member,  more  than  60  publi-  i 
cations.  Any  business  or  financial  topic.  | 

Stuart  R.  Veale  (201)  249-1735  j 

PO  Box  706,  Hoboken,  NJ  07030 
Sample  articles  with  SASE. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
seeks  switch  to  sports  and/or  environ-  ! 
mental  beat.  Female,  27,  lifelong  | 
sports  and  outdoors  enthusiast.  Prefer  I 
medium  to  large  daily  in  the  Rockies.  | 
Box  1063,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INNOVATIVE  B.A.  journalism  grad  with 
editorial  experience  on  13,500  semi¬ 
weekly  university-community  paper  and 
recent  bureau  internship  at  124,000 
Zone  2  daily  seeks  entry  level  position 
on  East  Coast.  Resume  and  clips: 
Jonathan  Slocum,  1322-7  Cynwyd 
Club,  Wilm.,  DE  19808  or  (302) 
998-7203. 


JANUARY  1985  GRADUATE  looking  for  ^ 
full-time  reporting  or  copy-editing  job.  j 
Prior  experience  freelancing  for 
community  paper  during  the  last  year. 
Skilled  in  hard  news,  feature,  layout 
headlines,  copy  editing  and  camera. 
Box  1064,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


I  I  LIKE  layout,  mountains.  Copy  editor 
1  on  100,(500  AM  hopes  to  find  both 
I  working  for  small  daily  in  Zones  1,  2,  3, 
j  4.  Former  sports  editor.  Eleven-year 
I  veteran.  Box  1068,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  MANAGING  EDITOR,  Medium  daily, 

I  Sunday,  University  community.  Profi- 
;  cient  in  pagination  and  all  other  news- 
I  room  operations.  Top  award  winner  for 
{  content  and  graphics.  Budgeting  a 
I  strength.  Involved  in  community  affairs. 

I  Prefer  warm  climate.  Box  1014,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 

j  RECENTLY  GRADUATED 
I  journalism/political  science  major  seeks 
j  entiyi  level  reporting  or  copy  editing 
I  position  on  small  daily  or  weekly  in  any 
i  zone.  Edited  the  campus  semiweekly, 

,  weekly  newspaper  experience.  For 
I  resume  and  clips  call  Jim  (403) 

I  286-2215. _ 

i  REPORTER/WRITER  with  television, 
daily  newspaper  and  freelance  experi- 
:  ence  seeks  N'YC  area  job.  Columbia  MA. 
i  868  Rosedale  Road  #2,  Atlanta,  GA 
I  30306. _ 

!  SPORTSWRITER,  with  degree  and 
i  three  years  experience  seeks  position 
I  with  weekly  or  daily  newspaper  in  Zones 
!  7,  8  or  9.  Also  can  take  photos,  do 
I  layout.  Contact  Rourk  Sheehan,  1196 
I  Violet  Drive,  Fairbanks,  AK  99712, 
j  (907)  457-1714. _ 

I  WANT  A  STRONGER  NEWS  SECTION? 

!  This  experienced  editor  can  help.  I 
j  redesigned  a  bland  suburban  weekly 
I  and  gave  it  a  hard-hitting  news  format. 

I  Produced  award-winning  investigative 
I  stories  with  3  inexperienced  reporters. 

Find  out  what  I  can  do  for  your  paper, 
i  Box  1031,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  WRITER/COPY  EDITOR  with  5  years 
I  daily  experience;  also  former  Peace 
I  Corps  volunteer;  seeking  way  to 
1  combine  the  two:  news  or  special  inter- 
!  est  publications,  newsletters,  public 
!  relations,  magazines,  etc.  Box  1037, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ FREELANCE _ 

FREELANCE  WRITER/photojournalist, 
with  b,oadcast  experience,  based  in 
Tokyo,  Japan,  will  cover  economic, 
business,  lifestyle,  travel,  sport  stories. 
Also  interested  in  stringer  or  correspon¬ 
dent  position.  Call  or  write:  1636 
Kenyon  St.,  Apt.  #46,  Washington, 
D.C.  20010,  (202)  483-2149. 


i  PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

I  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  daily  experience 
I  seeks  job  at  daily.  Experience  in  color 
I  and  black  and  white,  plus  lab  mang- 
ment.  Degrees  in  photojournalism.  Tim 
I  Jones,  (405)  255-1349. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

Many  volunteer  government  disaster  workers  have  journalism  ties 


As  a  group,  they’re  a  happy,  laugh¬ 
ing  bunch  —  always  prepared  for  the 
worst. 

When  a  major  disaster  strikes 
someplace  in  our  land,  they  pack  their 
suitcases  and  await  the  midnight  sum¬ 
mons  (“Why  aren’t  we  ever  called  in 
the  daytime?”)  to  get  to  the  scene  of 
the  tragedy  by  the  earliest  plane. 

They’re  the  Disaster  Assistance 
Employees  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  and  they  consti¬ 
tute  an  elite  cadre  operating  under  an 
act  of  Congress. 

The  DAEs,  as  they’re  known  in  the 
acronymic  world  of  FEMA,  do  not 
take  Civil  Service  examinations. 
They  save  dollars  for  American  tax¬ 
payers  because  they  are  not  paid  on  a 
year-round  basis,  but  only  when  they 
work. 

Of  the  177  FEMA  workers  who 
recently  helped  California  victims 
recover  from  the  violence  of  Febru¬ 
ary’s  big  floods  and  landslides,  only  a 
dozen  are  permanent  employees. 

The  rest,  93%,  are  DAEs.  There  are 
many  grandparents.  Some  were 
executives  in  their  other  lives  before 
they  retired  and  then  heard  about 
FEMA’s  disaster  response  program. 

When  major  disasters  strike,  a 
cadre  of  professional  information 
workers  are  called  to  “active  duty” 
by  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage¬ 
ment  Agency  to  work  with  media  in 
disseminating  information  about  the 
numerous  and  complex  federal-state 
assistance  programs  and  how  disaster 
victims  can  apply  for  help. 

The  senior  public  information 
officer,  nationwide,  is  Charles  Raude- 
baugh  of  Santa  Rosa,  California,  He 
has  been  an  information  officer  with 
FEMA  since  1980.  Raudebaugh  spent 
over  50  years  as  a  reporter  with  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  the 
Examiner. 

He  has  worked  many  disasters  — 
the  Mt.  St.  Helens  volcano  eruption 
Hurricane  Iwa  in  1982  in  Hawaii,  the 
West  Virginia  floods  of  1985,  as  well 
as  floods  in  California  and  Arizona. 

He  writes  news  releases,  answers 
media  calls,  and  has  been  interviewed 
by  all  media.  His  75th  birthday  was 
celebrated  last  year  in  Clarksburg, 
West  Virginia.  Raudebaugh,  who  is  a 
raconteur,  can  keep  the  most  serious 
disaster  needs  in  a  relaxed  condition 
with  his  humor  and  endless  stories, 
songs  and  rhymes. 

Steve  Farrington,  a  resident  of 
Mesa,  Arizona,  was  “owner,  editor. 


publisher,  bookkeeper  and  janitor  of  a 
chain  of  three  weekly  newspapers  — 
the  Harvey  Herald,  in  Harvey, 
North  Dakota;  the  Wells  County  Free 
Press  in  Fessenden,  North  Dakota; 
and  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer,  Cut  Bank, 
Montana.  He  was  also  a  state  senator 
in  North  Dakota  for  three  years  and 
he  has  traveled  from  Norway  to 
Colombia. 

Another  talented  journalist  is  Rick 
McGuire  of  Sepulveda,  California, 
who  spent  IVz  years  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa  radio  and  tv,  until  he  came  to 
California  in  1983  to  try  his  talents  at 
writing. 

In  addition  to  responding  to  FEMA 
disasters,  the  35-year-old  McGuire 
has  written  hundreds  of  magazine 
articles  on  nutrition  and  health- 
related  issues,  as  well  as  getting 
bylines  as  a  freelance  writer  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

He  works  in  the  Disaster  Informa¬ 
tion  Center  with  the  automatic  broad¬ 
cast  feed  for  radio  stations  as  well  as 
handling  interviews,  media  contacts 
and  writing  releases. 


“As  I  see  it,  it  is  more 
worthwhiie  doing 
disaster  work  than 
smashing  the  heck  out 
of  a  golf  baii,”  he  said. 


A  retired  broadcaster,  station 
owner,  and  engineer  is  Jack  Wagner 
of  Sausalito,  California.  Wagner  has 
been  to  quite  a  few  disasters  in  West 
Virginia,  California  and  Arizona.  He 
formerly  worked  for  San  Francisco 
radio  stations  KNBR  and  KCBS.  In 
addition  to  working  for  FEMA,  Wag- 
ner  is  currently  utilizing  his 
emergency  information  skills  in  pre¬ 
paring  an  overall  emergency  plan  for 
KCBS. 

Kelley  Burg  is  a  young  San  Rafael 
houseboat  resident  who  is  also  a  prac- 
ticing  attorney.  Yet,  she  likes 
responding  to  disasters  and  functions 
well  before  the  media,  as  well  as  she 
does  in  court.  She  writes  news 
releases,  organizes  the  Information 
Center  and  enjoys  the  fast-paced 
activity  that  comes  with  10-hour  days 
in  the  early  stages  of  responding  to  the 
media  when  disaster  strikes. 

Thirty-two-year-old  Larry  McTer- 
nan  is  a  native  New  Yorker  who  is  a 
graduate  of  Sonoma  State  University 
in  Rohnert  Park,  California.  He  came 


to  Verne  Paule,  the  regional  public 
information  officer  in  San  Francisco, 
through  a  mutual  friend.  Professor 
Carl  Jensen  of  Sonoma  State,  who  is 
head  of  the  Communication  Studies 
Program. 

McTernan  has  mastered  a 
computer  that  is  used  to  provide  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  messages  to  FEMA  head¬ 
quarters,  writes  copy  on  the  compu¬ 
ter’s  word  processor,  and  retrieves 
wire  copy  from  the  computer  to  see 
what  the  wire  services  report  on  the 
disaster. 

McTernan  has  been  to  two  disas¬ 
ters,  and  says,  “While  I  don’t  cherish 
seeing  people  devastated  with  floods, 

I  do  look  forward  to  responding  to 
these  events  since  they  do  give  me  a 
good  degree  of  satisfaction,  knowing 
that  the  government  can  provide  help 
to  people  sometimes  wiped  out  from 
the  ravages  of  nature.” 

Emmons  Blake,  65,  thinks  that  he  is 
among  the  few  of  FEMA’s  disaster 
workers  who  know  what  a  “printer’s 
pike”  is.  (It  is  a  pica  rule,  or  printer’s 
measure,  now  more  or  less  out-dated 
by  cold  type  and  other  innovations  in 
printing  techniques.) 

Blake  is  a  former  printer  and 
publisher,  and  also  a  former  vice¬ 
major  and  civil  defense  director  of 
San  Luis  Obispo,  California.  He  has 
seen  disasters  from  the  Colorado 
River  to  American  Samoa.  (So  has  his 
wife,  Barbara.  They  were  the  first  of 
the  husband-wife  teams.) 

“We  couldn’t  do  the  job  without 
them,”  said  Robert  L.  Vickers,  Reg¬ 
ional  Director  for  Region  IX  in  San 
Francisco.  “They  bring  extremely 
impressive  credentials  as  members  of 
(Continued  on  page  51} 


DON’T  MISS  THE  NEWS 
DOWNUNDER! 


Get  your  copy  of 

AdNews 

—  Australia’s  big  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you'll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  in¬ 
cisive  reporting  on  Australasian  events,  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect 
your  business. 


To:  Ad  Nows,  432  Elboieth  SIrool, 

Surry  Hlllt,  NSW  2010,  Autirollo. 

■  PlMM  nnd  IM  AD  NEWS  tor  mi  ynr 
Y  OCI  ~  ^  Imn.  I  MCliM  my  bMkdrifl 
I  wOS  li  AntmiM  cuiTMCy  tsr  Amt.  $104. 
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Geneva 


7:30  o  [WON]  Wild  Kingdom 
O  [DISN]  Good  Morning  Mick¬ 
ey!  (Cartoon)  A  daily  selection  of 
the  best  loved  cartoons  starring 
Mickey  Mouse,  Minnie,  Donald 
Duck,  Goofy  and  the  whole 
Disney  gang.  0:30. 

§The  Littles 
Qummi  Bears  Q 
Berenstain  Bears 

8:00  0  [WGN]  Garner  Ted 
Armstrong 

O  [OISN]  Welcome  to  Pooh 
Comer  (Children)  The  beloved 
characters  from  A.A.  Milne's 
Hundred  Acre  Wood  teach  pres¬ 
chool  children  social  skills  and 
problem  solving.  0:30. 

O  Bugs  Bunny  Looney  Tunes 
Hour 

O  Smurfs 

O  Muppet  Babies  and 
Monsters 

8:30  0  [WGN]  Minority  Business 
Report 

O  [OISN]  Donald  Duck  Pre¬ 
sents  (Cartoon)  See  many  of  the 
cartoon  adventures  and  mi¬ 
shaps  Donald  has  experienced 
since  his  1934  film  debut.  Live 
action  featurettes  are  also  pre 
sented.  0:30. 

9:00  0  [HBO 
Pirates  (1! 

Urich,  Mary 
of  misfits  ft 
save  the  uh 
precious  gala 
this  slapstick 
comedy.  PG' 


Eras 


7:30  O  [WGN]  Wild  Kingdom 
O  [OISN]  Good  Morning 

MIckeyl  (Cartoon)  A  daily  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  best  loved  cartoons 
starring  Mickey  Mouse.  Minnie. 
Donald  Duck.  Goofy  and  the 
whole  Disney  gang  0:30 

gThe  Uttles  q 
GummI  Beers  q 
O  Berenstain  Bears 

8:00  0  [WGN]  Garner  Ted 
Armstrong 

O  [DISN]  Welcome  to  Pooh 

Corner  (Children)  The  beloved 
characters  from  A.A  Milne's 
Hundred  Acre  Wood  teach  pres¬ 
chool  children  social  skills  and 
problem  solving.  0:30. 

O  Bugs  Bunny  Looney 
Tunes  Hour 
O  Smurfs 

O  Muppet  Babies  and 
Monsters 

8:30  O  [WGN]  Minority  Business 
Report 

O  [DISN]  Donald  Duck  Pre¬ 
sents  (Cartoon)  See  many  of  the 
cartoon  adventures  and  mishaps 
Donald  has  experienced  since  his 
1934  film  debut  Live  action 
featurettes  are  also  presented 
0:30. 

9:00  0  [HBO]  M 
Pirates  (1984, 

Urich.  Mary  C 
band  of  misfits 
try  to  save  t 
stealing  preclou 
cubes  in  this  sla 
fiction  comedy 


Roman 


Leamington 


1 


7:300  |WGN|  Wild  Kingdom 
O  (DISN)  Good  Morning  Mick¬ 
ey!  (Cartoon)  A  daily  selection  of  I 
the  best  loved  cartoons  starring  j 
Mickey  Mouse,  Minnie,  Donald 
Duck,  Goofy  and  the  whole  j 
Disney  gang.  0:30.  I 

O  The  Littles  q 

gGummi  Bears  q  ! 

Berenstain  Bears 

8:000  |WGN]  Gamer  Ted 
Armstrong 

O  [DISN]  Welcome  to  Pooh 
Comer  (Children)  The  beloved  ! 
characters  from  .A.A.  Milne’s  \ 
Hundred  Acre  Wood  teach  pres-  | 
chool  children  social  skills  and  . 
problem  solving.  0:30. 

O  Bugs  Bunny  Looney  Tunes 
Hour  j 

O  Smurf^  I 

O  Babies  and  : 

Mo 


7:30  O  [WGN]  WUd  Kingdom 
O  [DISN]  Good  Morning 
MIckeyl  (Cartoon)  A  daily  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  best  loved  cartoons 
starring  Mickey  Mouse,  Minnie, 
Donald  Duck,  Goofy  and  the 
whole  Disney  gang.  0:30. 

§The  Littles  q 
Gummi  Bears  q 
Berenstain  Bears 

8:00  O  [WGN]  Gamer  Ted 
Armstrong 

O  [DISN]  Welcome  to  Pooh 
Comer  (Children)  The  beloved 
characters  from  A.A.  Milne’s 
Hundred  Acre  Wood  teach  pres¬ 
chool  children  social  skills  and 
problem  solving.  0:30. 

O  Bugs  Bunny  Looney  Tunes 
Hour 
O  Smurfs 

O  Muppet  Babies  and 
Monsters 

8:30  0  [WGN]  Minority  Business 
Report 

O  [DISN]  Donald  Duck  Pre¬ 
sents  (Cartoon)  See  many  of  the 
cartoon  adventures  and  mishaps 
Donald  has  experienced  since 
his  1934jyin  debut.  Live  action 
feahu^^^^^K  also  presented. 
0:3'^“^^“ 


9:00  0 

Pir 

Uri 

ban 

try  t 

steal! 

cube 

ficti 


IE:  The  Ice 
omedy)  Robert 
sby.  A  merry 
rom  deep  space 
he  universe  by 
us  galactic  ice 
lapstick  science 
PG’  1:33. 


THE  TV  LISTING  GROUP  INC. 


CUSTOMIZATION— 
AN  INTRICATE  TACTIC 


3201  NORTH  LOOP  820,  SUITE  150  /  FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS  76137  /  (817)  847-0980 
FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  PLEASE  STOP  BY  BOOTH  #3050  AT  THE  ANPA  SHOW 


Tenence  fljppa  outside  the  Juaiez  home  ofGilberto  Ontiveros 

IT  TAKES  GUTS 
TO  HGHT  DRUG  SMUGGLING 


When  Terrence  Poppa  of  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post 
asked  to  be  included  in  a  project  on  drug  smug¬ 
gling,  he  knew  he  was  volunteering  for  a  story  that 
was  both  tough  and  dangerous. 

Poppa  was  outraged  by  commonly  acknovd- 
edged  corruption  and  crime  in  Mexico,  and  in  his 
story  he  named  names.  His  coverage  hit  home, 
angering  a  reputed  drug  czar  in  Juarez.  Gilberto 
Ontiveros  kidnapped  and  beat  a  free-lance  pho¬ 
tographer  who  was  shooting  a  foUow-up  photo.  He 
also  threatened  Poppa's  life. 

But  Poppa  and  his  editors  were  undeterred.  The 


paper  called  on  every  possible  official  and  govern¬ 
ment  agency  to  go  after  Ontiveros.  Juarez  news¬ 
papers  said  it  was  the  reporting  and  pressure 
by  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post  that  led  to  Ontiveros’ 
arrest  on  charges  involving  drugs  and  possession 
of  weapons. 

Poppa’s  fearless  reporting  has  put  only  a  smaD 
dent  in  the  Mexican  drug  war.  But  he  hasn’t  given 
up,  and  neither  has  the  Herald-Post. 

SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
ill  NEWSPAPERS 

\Ne  Make  A  Difference 
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